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THE CRISIS IN UTAH. 


For many years the country has been hushed into silence by 
the idea, systematically disseminated by adroit polygamous lead- 
ers, through their agents and apologists, that “time will solve 
the Mormon problem.” This idea was readily accepted by super- 
ficial minds, by those who think little of and care less for sound 
government, and by those who fail to appreciate the fact that 
childhood can have right training, and youth can attain true 
manhood and true womanhood only in the monogamie family. 
The tricks of trade in business between the East and Utah tend 
to the misleading of the Mormon people now as did the bad ad- 
vice of designing politicians in Illinois in 1840-45. 

Impelled by an overweening desire to gather political strength 
for their peculiar government, which, they profess to believe, is 
soon to supplant all governments that are not of the “Saints”; 
profiting nothing by their sad experiences among “the wicked 
people” of the East; not wise enough to resist, nor patriotic 
enough to bury out of sight and forever, in the graves with 
Moses and Abraham and Joe Smith, their dream of polygamic 
empire, they now, as then, nourish within their bosom this fatal 
hope —a serpent which, when warmed, will now, as then, sting 
with destructive fangs. 

The question of religion does not in any proper sense enter, 
at this day, into a legitimate discussion of the Mormon question. 
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As the Presbyterians are entitled to their belief in the teachings 
of John Calvin, or the Methodists in the teachings of John Wes- 
ley, so the Mormons are entitled to their belief that Joe Smith 
was a prophet. In this they have greatly the advantage of the 
world at large, who do not know this fact as they do, and they 
may draw from that belief all the comfort it is calculated to 
afford. The fact that a large body of “Mormons,” disciples of 
Joe Smith, the head of which is his son, exists in the United 
States to-day, with churches of their own; that these people live 
in good neighborhood with the communities whence the Brigham 
Young Mormons were expelled ; that they are good citizens, and 
believe that the “revelation” as to polygamy was the work of 
the devil, and that the exercise of temporal power by church au- 
thority is wrong, indicates the line of demarkation between the 
“free exercise” of religious belief guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, and the abuse of it, to usurp political power, and to set up 
a government to which the saints are required to yield an al- 
legiance above and beyond the flag, and the Constitution and 
laws it represents. 

The act of 1862, condemning polygamy as a crime, which, in 
the test case of Reynolds, was declared constitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, put forever at rest, and 
out of any legitimate argument, the religious aspect of the 
question. This act of Congress met with violent denunciation 
from the Brigham Young Mormons who possessed Utah, and 
who were tied to a defense of polygamy by the chain of “plural 
wife” slavery. Notwithstanding the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States sustaining the act, the polygamous 
leaders here in Utah still proclaim it to be “onconstitutional” 
and, as before its passage, still persist themselves, and teach 
their people to persist, in the beastly practice. Here in Utah we 
see them defiantly nullifying the righteous act, in spite of 
Congress and in contempt of the solemn adjudication of the 
Supreme Court; elsewhere we see them explaining and apolo- 
gizing, and attempting to excuse defiant crime by specious 
argument and special pleas, presenting the question to the people 
of this country with mysterious cant, and to Congress as a grave 
problem—a Gordian knot, which Governmental action cannot 
solve. Congress, with the passage of the act, failed to provide the 
means for its execution. Polygamous marriages are entered into 
secretly and without registration, so far as we know or can know, 
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from record evidence or from the law-defying lips of those who 
perform the rites within the bolted doors of endowment houses. 
The rules of evidence are inadequate. Unwilling witnesses, like 
trembling hares, placed upon the stand, add perjury to their 
crime of conspiracy to nullify the laws. The system by which 
juries are summoned is faulty. 

A poor man in the mountains, who raises a scanty crop of 
tobacco or corn, and sets up a manufactory for his tobacco, or a 
still for his corn, is soon visited by officers, who break open the 
unlawful establishment, forfeit the premises, and arrest the 
offender and all who are employed by him. To prevent crime 
and arrest criminals, a search-warrant authorizes the officer of the 
law to break into the dwelling-house of a citizen. An attach- 
ment will authorize an officer in a matter of mere debt to enter 
a citizen’s home and seize his property. 

Why should a writ be withheld, that would authorize an 
officer to enter an endowment house, within whose precincts the 
laws are in defiance broken, and where first and only lawful 
Wives are required to give place to other and unlawful “ so-called ” 
wives? Why may not the law stop this bringing into the world 
of innocent children, upon whose forehead civilization must 
place the burning brand of illegitimacy? An aroused public 
sentiment, now so fully expressed, but for so long cruelly with- 
held, attracted by the sobs of virtuous and insulted womanhood, 
turns to lift up the shielding law so long trampled in the dust, in 
this inter-mountain land. 

Inattention by Congressmen will be regarded by their home 
circles as inexcusable, and their action as criminal, and odium 
will clothe the man as with a garment who attempts to rob an 
effective measure of its power. The way is clear, free from any 
legal or constitutional obstacles; the power rests absolutely in 
the hands of Congress. The President has spoken in no uncer- 
tain tone. It has been forcibly stated that “ Utah is not a Mor- 
mon reservation, but an organized Territory of the United 
States,” purchased by the blood and treasure of the country 
expended in the war with Mexico, and ceded by the treaty of 
peace signed at Guadalupe Hidalgo. It belonged to the flag 
of this country then, and it belongs to that flag now. About 
the time of the inception of that war, the Mormon people, with 
exceeding bitterness in their hearts, resulting from quarrels with 
their neighbors in Llinois, and their conflict with the Govern- 
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ment of that State, turned their faces to California, which was 
then Mexican territory, and their backs to the United States. 

The “oneness” of the Mormons, their dream of empire, and 
their greed for unwarranted political power and unnecessary po- 
lygamous wives, is the fruitful source of all their trouble. With- 
out going farther back, it is necessary for anything like an intel- 
ligent understanding of the question to review their Illinois his- 
tory. Expelled from Missouri, the people of Illinois gave them 
hospitable weleome. It will be seen that of all people the Mor- 
mon leaders have the happiest faculty of taking to their bosoms 
designing men and bad advisers, of absorbing and acting upon 
false ideas of their civil and political rights, and of attributing 
to the protecting power of God any failure or delay in applying 
to them the self-same principles of government, and enforcing 
among them the same laws, that govern other communities in 
the United States. They utterly fail to understand or appreciate 
that the Government, its representatives, or its citizens, may dif- 
fer with them, and honestly desire to apply law to the guilty 
and to break their usurped political power, and yet not be 
unfriendly to the individual. Their leaders industriously teach 
the people to regard as enemies all who differ, with active 
foree of word or action, with them in the exercise of their 
ecclesiastical or political power. This is a sad mistake for the 
body of the Mormon people. In Utah, it has served a pur- 
pose in the past. It remains to be seen how much longer 
power can be retained by this means. 

The fierce political contests of 1840-44, between the Whig 
and Democratic parties, are historic. The introduction of so 
large a body of voters into Illinois at that time was a matter of 
great moment to the political parties. The grant of power 
under a charter to the Mormons for Nauvoo, and subsequent 
acts, together with the manner of their passage, stand as a 
mockery of intelligent and honest legislation. As such must 
be considered the acts, yielded by both Whigs and Democrats to 
the demands of this peculiar people. 

Of the charter and subsequent acts granted by the legislature 
of Illinois, the governor (Ford), a Democrat, in his history says: 
“They were unheard-of and anti-republican in many particulars, 
and capable of infinite abuse by a people disposed to abuse 
them.” Driven from the Democratic State of Missouri by a 
Democratic governor, they had appealed to President Van Buren, 
a Democrat, for redress of the wrongs they alleged had been in- 
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flicted upon them. Mr. Van Buren declined to act upon or 
entertain their request, for want of constitutional power to 
interfere with domestic affairs within a sovereign State. Mr. 
Clay, then in the Senate, and Mr. Stuart, of Illinois, both Whigs, 
countenanced and introduced before Congress their memorials, 
Voting with the Democrats always in Missouri, coming to Illinois, 
they first voted the Whig ticket. 

Dr. Bennett, a man of some talent, said on good authority to 
have been “ the greatest scamp” in the then western country of 
Illinois, possessing, however, the confidence of the Mormons, pre- 
sented himself, as their agent, to the Legislature at Springfield. 
Flattering both political parties with the promise of the Mormon 
vote, he asked a charter for the city of Nauvoo. He found the 
state of political parties favorable for his purposes. The charter, 
through the efforts of Mr. Little, a Whig senator from their dis- 
trict, and Mr. Douglas, at the time Secretary of State, passed the 
Senate without the ayes and noes, and passed the lower house, 
“where it was never read except by its title.” This anti-Ameri- 
ean grant of unheard-of power carried with it to the Mormons’ 
home, trouble and woe and death. Independent of State laws, 
under this charter was established a mayor’s court, with exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, and a municipal court, composed of the mayor 
as chief-justice, and four aldermen as associates, and to this 
court was given the power, among others, to issue writs of 
habeas corpus in all cases arising under this grant of power, 
which, it will be remembered, was independent of State laws. 
Under this charter the “‘ Nauvoo Legion” was organized, entirely 
independent of the military organization of the State, except 
that the Governor, as of necessity he must be, was the com- 
mander-in-chief. The powers granted and those assumed are 
without precedent, and a higher rank was given their command- 
ing general than any officer of the United States army at that 
time held. In 1841 these fatal powers were organized,—an im- 
perium in imperio the result. 


“* Now call we our high court of parliament, 
And let us choose such limbs of noble counsel, 
That the great body of our State may go 

In equal rank with the best governed of nations.” 


Joseph Smith, the prophet and head of the church, was made 
mayor, presiding officer of the “parliament,” and judge of the 
mayors court. Joseph Smith, the prophet, and head of the 
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church, was made chief-justice of the municipal court, and 
Joseph Smith, prophet and head of the church, was made 
lieutenant-general and commander-in-chief of the divisions, 
brigades, cohorts, regiments, battalions, and companies com- 
prising the Nauvoo Legion. Thus he was at once mayor, 
chief-justice, and lieutenant-general, as well as prophet, priest, 
and king. Joseph Smith traced his descent from Joseph, the 
son of Jacob, and it must have been at this time that he 
conceived the idea of establishing himself a temporal prince, as 
well as a spiritual leader, with certain of his priesthood as the 
nobility. The body of guards known as the “ Danites,” 
formed some time after this, was organized to protect the person 
of the sovereign, and “to obey his orders as the orders of God 
Himself.” 

In the meantime, two or three requisitions from the Governor 
of Missouri were made upon the Governor of Illinois for the 
arrest of Joseph Smith as a fugitive from justice, charged with 
the gravest crimes known to the law. Upon one of these, the 
first, he was arrested, and, by writ of habeas corpus, taken before 
Judge Douglas and released on technical grounds. On another 
writ, he is said to have been either rescued by his friends or re- 
leased by the municipal court of Nauvoo, whose government 
had passed an ordinance declaring, in effect, that “the municipal 
court should have jurisdiction in all cases of arrests made in the 
city by any process whatever.” 

This ordinance was the fruitful source of dire calamity. In 
the winter of 1842, another requisition from Missouri was made 
for him, and upon the warrant based on this particular requi- 
sition, he expressed the desire to have it brought before the 
United States Court, and, under advice, went to Springfield and 
surrendered himself. By writ of habeas corpus, he was taken 
before Judge Pope, of the United States District Court, and dis- 
charged. During all this time the Mormons had received and 
accepted more bad advice from men of both political parties, as 
to their political rights, than can well be imagined by those 
unacquainted with electioneering devices. The release of the 
prophet on habeas corpus by Judge Douglas, a Democrat, had 
made Smith and all of his people, for the time being, Democrats. 
Now that he had been released by a Whig Federal judge, the 
Whigs confidently expected their votes, and governed themselves 
accordingly. In these instances it was a fact patent to all 
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others, except the Mormons themselves, that the discharges had 
been granted, not because Judge Douglas, as a Democrat, or 
Judge Pope, as a Whig, were serving their respective parties, but 
by virtue of the shielding technicalities of habeas corpus. 

In the spring of 1843, another requisition from Missouri was 
followed by another warrant for Smith’s arrest. A constable of 
Hancock County, accompanied by the agent of Missouri, arrested 
him at a place other than Nauvoo, where he happened to be. 
The prisoner was turned over to Missouri’s agent, and was being 
taken to that State, when the whole party was captured by a body 
of armed Mormons, and taken in the direction of Nauvoo. On 
the way they “ were met by hundreds of Mormons coming to the 
rescue of their prophet, who conducted them in triumph to his 
own city.” A writ of habeas corpus from the all-powerful 
municipal court was issued; Cyrus Walker, Whig candidate for 
Congress, was sent for, and in a labored argument of three hours, 
he succeeded in assuring that court that its power was complete 
to issue the writ, and Smith was again released. Not to be out- 
done, Mr. Hoge, the Democratic opponent of Mr. Walker, soon 
appeared in Nauvoo, and both he and Mr. Walker, the day fol- 
lowing, in a public assembly, gave their solemn opinion in favor 
of the power of the court to protect their prophet, by this ancient 
writ. As Walker and Hoge, to gain votes, deceived a deluded 
people as to their rights, so since, and now, such men, for their 
own profit, are making to these people promises to the ear, and 
breaking them to the hope. 

It would seem that no further assumption of power was 
possible. Smith had been released, under the ordinance usurp- 
ing jurisdiction “in all cases of arrests made in the city by any 
process whatever.” No further demand had been made by Mis- 
souri for him, but great bitterness of feeling was exhibited 
toward the Mormons, and they returned the compliment. Crimes 
were laid at their doors, and crimination and recrimination fol- 
lowed. In the winter of 1843-4, a further enactment of the coun- 
cil of Nauvoo provided that “no writ issued from any other 
place than Nauvoo, for the arrest of any person in it, should be 
executed in the city without an approval endorsed thereon by the 
Mayor (Smith); that if any public officer, by virtue of any 
foreign writ, should attempt to make an arrest in the city with- 
out such approval of his process, he should be subject to 
imprisonment for life, and that the Governor of the State should 
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not have the power of pardoning without the consent of the Mayor.” 
Need more be written? Could arrogance and defiance be more 
complete? At this time they petitioned Congress to establish for 
them a territorial government, within the bounds of Illinois, of 
which Nauvoo should be the center. Joseph Smith announced 
himself as a candidate for president of the United States, and 
at once sent thousands of missionaries throughout the country 
to electioneer for their prophet, and preach the gospel. 

While this was going on, emboldened by his triumph over 
the process of the law, and feeling secure within Nauvoo as a 
city of refuge, his people “openly denounced the Government of 
the United States as utterly corrupt, and as being about to pass 
away, to be replaced by the Government of God, to be adminis- 
tered by his servant Joseph”; and about this time the “ celestial 
wife system” began to be indulged in, in a quiet way. 

The attempt of Smith to make the wife of one of his chief 
disciples, William Law, a spiritual wife to himself, excited indig- 
nation and rebellion upon the part of Law and his brother, who 
was a major-general of the Nauvoo Legion, and their indignation 
was shared by a number of other leaders. To enlighten the breth- 
ren, the Law party established a newspaper, and issued one edi- 
tion—its last. Without notice of trial, witnesses, or jury, in an 
ex parte proceeding,—“ partly civil and partly eeclesiastical,”—the 
press was condemned as a nuisance, and its owners proclaimed 
to be bad citizens, and expelled from the church. By order of 
Mayor Smith, the city marshal, aided by a detail of the Nauvoo 
Legion, destroyed the press and scattered the type and other 
material. The constitutional guarantee of freedom of speech and 
of the press may have existed in the United States, but that article 
of the Constitution was clearly “ onconstitutional” in Nauvoo. 
The owners of the press left Nauvoo, secured warrants for the 
arrest of the mayor and members of the council and others, and 
caused the arrest of some of them, but the prisoners were 
immediately released on a writ of habeas corpus, issued from the 
municipal court. 

Great indignation pervaded the people of all the region 
lying about this the city of their refuge,—all manner of crime 
being charged against them, and they regarding all Babylon 
with bitterness, and complaining of having been driven from 
Missouri on account of their religious belief. Governor Ford 
writes: “Upon the whole, if half of these reports had been true, the 
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Mormon community must have been the most intolerable collec- 
tion of rogues ever assembled ; or if one-half of them were false, 
they were the most maligned and abused.” He says: “There 
were many known truths which gave countenance to some of 
these accusations,” and recites many instances of felonies and 
misdemeanors. In justice to the Mormons, he says: “The 
charges against them of promiscuous stealing appeared to be 
exaggerated.” It is true, and for the purpose of this article 
enough, “ that the municipal court, of which Joe Smith was the 
chief-justice, by writs of habeas corpus, had frequently discharged 
individuals accused of high crimes and misdemeanors against 
the laws of the State, and on one occasion had discharged a 
person accused of swindling the Government, and who had been 
arrested by process of the Federal court.” 

The end was near at hand. The excited people of the neigh- 
boring counties became a mob. The militia of different localities 
was under arms, clamoring for the order to march on Nauvoo. 
Joe Smith, as lieutenant-general of the Legion, had declared 
martial law, and the city was a military camp. The Governor of 
the State arrived at Carthage, the county seat, to enforce the exe- 
cution of the laws by the military arm. Smith revoked his order 
declaring martial law, and the Governor, instead of marching 
on. Nauvoo, sent a constable to arrest Smith and others. They 
agreed to surrender and proceed to Carthage the following 
morning at 8 o’clock. At 8 o’clock sharp, Smith and the per- 
sons for whom he had warrants not appearing, the constable 
at once departed, and reported that he had information that the 
offenders had fled. Smith, his brother Hyrum, and those who 
had been demanded, followed soon after and surrendered. All 
were discharged on their recognizance to answer the charge of 
riot, except the Smiths, who were held in confinement on the 
charge of treason. Captain Singleton, now a member of Con- 
gress, at the request of the Smiths, was sent to Nauvoo to guard 
the town, and, by the direction of the Governor, took command 
of the Legion. He reported that, upon two hours’ notice for in- 
spection, two thousand assembled, all armed, and this after the 
arms belonging to the State had been taken away from them. 

The Governor, leaving a picked guard from the militia, who 
seem to have been a howling mob, having given strict in- 
structions for the safe keeping of the prisoners, and having a 
promise that their duty should be performed, left for a hasty 
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visit to Nauvoo to restore order, and to provide for the further 
execution of the law. The guard, recreant to their duty, false 
and faithless to their trust, in concert with a mob, consisting of 
a part of the militia, broke into the jail, or allowed it to be 
broken into, and, as has too often been the case in our country, 
the prisoners were taken from the hands of the law by the 
hands of a lawless mob. Returning the fire of the mob, Hyrum 
Smith was killed, John Taylor, the present head of the church, 
who at the time was in the jail with the Smiths, was seriously 
wounded, and Joe Smith, the prophet, jumped from a window, 
and was shot dead in his attempt to escape from death within. 
This was the unlawful ending of the career of Joe Smith. He 
had forfeited his life by an act of treason against the State of 
Illinois, but he should have died, after a fair trial, by the hands 
of the law. To the mob of Illinois must be charged the blood of 
Joe Smith, which was regarded then, and is now regarded by 
devout Mormons, as the blood of a martyr. The chapter ended 
with the entire disruption of the Nauvoo power, and the expul- 
sion of the Mormon people from another State. A kinsman of 
the writer, an officer of the State of Illinois, afterward killed in 
the war with Mexico, under the authority of the Governor of 
Illinois, did much in adjusting matters of difference between the 
Mormons and the people, and in their preparation to leave 
Nauvoo. The Mormons who remained in Illinois proved to be 
good citizens, living in friendship with their neighbors, and 
have always enjoyed the full blessing of protection in their 
religious belief, because they make no attempt to exercise unlaw- 
ful, and therefore fatal, political power. 

In tears, in poverty, and in suffering, the others, under 
Brigham Young, who made himself the suecessor of Joe Smith, 
turned their faces to the far West, then belonging to Mexico, with 
farewells to the United States, carrying with them bitterness and 
hate from the conflict with their neighbors and the State, and a 
thirst for vengeance that could only be allayed by the blood of 
their enemies. They profited nothing by their experience, but 
blindly persevered in their purpose to establish a theocratic 
government on this continent. 

The war with Mexico had been declared. Under the call for 
troops, thousands were denied admission into the army. The 
response was far beyond the call. An agent of the Mormon 
people visited Washington, and his request that they be allowed 
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to furnish an organization was granted, and by this means 
money was procured to help the Mormon emigrants across the 
plains toward California, their destination. It is not a fact, as so 
persistently told, and believed now by Mormons generally, that 
the Government demanded their young men, in order to expose 
their families to the attacks of Indians on the plains. The 
reverse is true. 

The Mormon pioneers, numbering one hundred and forty- 
three men, entered Salt Lake Valley on July 24, 1847, having 
left the Missouri River on April 14th. The beautiful valley 
was all that pioneers seeking homes could ask. The prospect 
was inviting, and gave assurance that the soil would make quick 
response to the touch of cultivation. Five days later, a portion 
of the “Mormon Battalion” enlisted under the call for troops 
for Mexico, numbering about one hundred and fifty men, under 
Captain Brown, arrived, accompanied by a party of emigrants 
from the State of Mississippi. Hundreds of emigrants had 
before this passed into and through what is now Utah. Colonel 
Bonneville, of the United States Army, fifteen years before, had 
explored all this country. From his “Journal of an Expedition 
to the Rocky Mountains,” Washington Irving wrote his interest- 
ing book of Western life. Jim Bridger had made it no longer 
“terra incognita.” Fremont came in sight of the great Salt 
Lake on September 6, 1843. It is said that his “ investigations 
effected important rectifications in our geographical knowledge 
of this portion of the continent, and had subsequently a powerful 
influence in promoting the settlement of Utah and of the Pacific 
States.” From the Fremont surveys, and other reports, the 
roads were well defined, the latitude, longitude, and altitude of 
different points, including Salt Lake, were well known. Fifteen 
years after Bonneville’s expedition, and four years after Fre- 
mont’s accurate reports had been published, Brigham Young, 
guided by this information, laid out Salt Lake City, and made 
preparations for a permanent habitation. Returning to the 
Missouri River, he started back the following spring with nine- 
teen hundred men, women, and children, from what was known 
as Winter Quarters, arriving at Salt Lake City in September, 
1848, 

Pioneer life, from the landing of the Pilgrims, through the 
settlements of Ohio, Kentucky, and all the great West, was filled 
with romance, danger, and suffering. The pioneers of Salt Lake 
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had their share of them, and as pioneers they are entitled to all 
the honor that pertains to early settlement. 

During the winter of 1848-9, preparations were made for 
State organization, and on March 8, 1849, a memorial was sent 
to Congress asking for a State government. The same insane 
greed for sovereign power which characterized the Mormons 
at Nauvoo is seen in this unheard-of and extraordinary request. 
As the possession of power proved fatal to them then, it would 
have proved fatal to them in this instance. 

Not content with the custom followed from the foundation of 
the Government,—not willing, like Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, 
Alabama, Oregon, and other Territories with sparse populations, 
now prosperous States, to have a grant of territorial organization, 
in which to pass an infantile age,—Brigham Young at once organ- 
ized the State of Deseret, which embraced a territory in which 
now exist half a dozen States and Territories, and made himself 
governor, with officers, from chief-justice down, chosen from the 
officers of the church, and a legislature of like character. In 
fact, history fails to record an instance of a scheme of govern- 
ment so elaborate, so rapidly formed, in a territory so vast, and 
with so few people, as is shown in the history of the State of 
Deseret. 

Why they failed to obtain a grant of State sovereignty, with 
all the term implies, is an enigma that puzzles the student of 
Mormon history, when he considers the success which has 
attended all their other intrigues and machinations, whether at 
Springfield or at Washington. Why it was not granted, in 
deference to their peculiar religious views, and on the principle 
that the world belongs to the “Saints,” or with a view to con- 
ciliation for political purposes, will, in the light of subsequent 
action within and out of Congress, forever remain one of the 
mysteries of the political history of the United States during the 
last half of its first hundred years. 

The custom, however, that had prevailed from the organiza- 
tion of the thirteen original States was happily not overridden, 
but the best that could be given by the Government was readily 
granted. On September 9th, 1850, by act of Congress, Utah 
was organized as a Territory, and Brigham Young, “the 
Prophet, Seer, and Revelator,” was appointed governor. This 
anticipated action of the Government had been announced a 
few months before by an earthquake shock, the first ever known 
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in the State of Deseret. The exercise of power and the organiza- 
tion of Deseret were continued long after Congress had provided 
for them a generous territorial organization. The immense 
emigration to the gold-fields of California made Salt Lake City 
the half-way house, and every pound of grain, potatoes, beans, 
buckwheat, turnips, etc. that was raised brought fabulous prices 
from the passing emigrants. Surely the lines of this people 
“had fallen in pleasant places.” Settlements in other counties 
were made, cities of immense area were laid out ; polygamy, that 
heretofore had been denied either as a revelation, a tenet of the 
church, or a practice of its people, was indulged in to a degree 
limited only by supply; exaltation in the great beyond was 
attainable only over the crushed hearts of first wives, and by 
uncomplaining servitude on the part of the others. It las been 
claimed that the appointment of Brigham Young as governor, 
first by President Fillmore and secondly by President Pierce, 
gave a moral support, on the part of the Government, to the 
practice of polygamy. This is not a just criticism in one sense, 
as at that time it was not generally known, and at Washington 
and elsewhere it was denied, as either a doctrine or a practice. 
Therefore it was the appointment, simply, of the head of a 
church in a remote Territory. 

It is true, however, that the effect of this action was to give, 
if possible, added power to the autocratic and arrogant head of 
a theocratic government, and to enable him the more completely 
to govern with a mailed hand a deluded and helpless people. 
There is much, very much, in the history of Utah during these 
and after years, that may not be told without harrowed feelings, 
and which always has, and always will, follow unrestrained 
power when joined with either avarice, lust, ambition, or fanati- 
cism. Communities, like individuals, accept and act upon false 
ideas, oftentimes honestly entertained, and upon these, after they 
have become inveterate, the light of truth falls without effect. 
Falsehoods, oft repeated, set aside and take the place of truth in 
history. So with Utah; its history is often made to suit the 
times and men to whom it is told, without regard to historic pre- 
cision. The proclamation of Brigham Young, as governor and 
commander-in-chief of the militia, upon the approach of the 
army of the United States, under General Albert Sidney Johns- 
ton, in which, among other things, he forbade the soldiers of the 
army of the United States to enter the Territory of Utah, and 
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) marshaled the people of the Territory in war against them, is 


without question the most arrogant treason ever perpetrated in 
asmall way. Nothing Joe Smith ever did can compare with it. 
For this Brigham Young forfeited his life, and the humane Gov- 
ernment of the United States is, perhaps, the only one on this 
earth that could have forgiven the crime, and that could after- 
ward, with a view to conciliate this peculiar people, send distin- 
guished citizens as commissioners of peace, to treat with them as | 
with a foreign power. The Utah question should have been 
settled at the time General Johnston’s expedition reached Utah, 
not with foree, unless required, but by such Congressional action 
as would have insured thorough recognition, by the Utah gov- 
ernment and its people, of the absolute supremacy of the flag. 

The result of this expedition, however, made it appear to 
them that the Government and its representatives were secondary 
in importance and power to Brigham Young. Sentimentality, 
timidity, and technicality at Washington gave a new lease of 
power, and systematic exaction of the fruits of honest labor con- 
tinued; “‘rapacity preyed upon industry” with renewed vigor, 
and all the time children were born into the world with the brand 
of illegitimacy upon their innocent foreheads. When the troops 
were called away, and Camp Floyd, which had been established 
fifty miles distant from Salt Lake City, was broken up, in order 
to conciliate Brigham Young, the sale of horses, wagons, sup- 
plies, ete. for a mere song was a source of great profit to the 
Mormon people, adding largely to their facilities for trade among 
themselves and with the great bodies of emigrants that con- 
tinued to cross the plains. During the civil war, which soon 
followed, Brigham Young contemplated the conflict with satis- 
faction, hoping that in the wreck of matter he might extend 
his kingdom. 

In 1862, General Conner established Fort Douglas, near Salt 
Lake City, and in that year Congress passed the act condemning 
polygamy asacrime. The establishment of Camp Douglas was 
regarded by Brigham Young as an infringement upon his rights, 
and the anti-polygamy act was denounced by him as unconsti- 
tutional. In the meantime “rapacity preyed upon industry,” 
plural wives multiplied, and illegitimate children were born. 

It has been charged, among other things, that with the 
coming of the Gentiles, entered intemperance and prostitution. 
The facts do not warrant the assertion. A distinguished visitor, 
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on being told that Utah was the only place on earth where the 
Jews are all Gentiles, facetiously remarked, “ And where, per- 
haps, saints are all sinners.” The completion of the Great 
Pacific Railway, in 1869, may be regarded as the daie of the 
coming of the Gentiles, although there was a goodly number 
prior to this. The discovery of gold and silver in large quan- 
tities brought a great number in this and the next two or three 
years. 

, Brigham Young was unfriendly to this industry, and the 
Legislature, later, sought to put an end to it by imposing an 
enormous tax on the proceeds of mines, which was properly 
vetoed by the Governor. 

There are in Utah, as in the rest of the world, two classes of 
people,— good people and bad people. There are good Mormons 
and bad Mormons, good Gentiles and bad Gentiles. The Gen- 
tiles are not, and do not claim to be, faultless. The great body 
of them, however, are men of intelligence and wealth, of thrift 
and industry. With increasing population, virtue increases and 
vice increases in Utah as in the rest of the world. 

The record of distilled spirits and of bonded goods in the 
collector’s office for the district of Utah shows that thirty-seven 
distilleries were started in Utah between September, 1862, the 
time when the United States internal revenue system went into 
effect, and December, 1869, when the railroad reached Salt 
Lake, bringing in the Gentiles. No distillery has been operated 
in Utah since 1870. All of these distilleries were owned by 
Mormons. Brigham Young here, as Joe Smith in Nauvoo, was 
largely interested in the business. Three of these distilleries 
were run by city corporations, the mayors of which were high 
officers in the church, and among the corporations interested 
in the distillation of spirits was that of Salt Lake City. On 
August 14th, 1877, the city of Salt Lake paid $12,051.76 tax on 
whisky made ten years previously, and on which the tax ap- 
peared, by comparison of the city’s books with the books of the 
Government in the collector’s office, to have been evaded when 
it should have been paid. For this the mayor, who managed the 
business, was never prosecuted criminally, as he certainly would 
have been in other parts of the country. The city kept a liquor 
store, rectifying, wholesale and retail, from the time it com- 
menced distilling in 1862 until the coming of the Gentiles, turn- 
ing into the city treasury in this time more than one hundred 
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thousand dollars profit on account of it, besides the stealings. 
The population of Utah, men, women, and children, in 1870, was 
87,000. Number of distilleries started from 1862 to 1869, thirty- 
seven. 

The Auditor’s report for the year 1881 shows the taxable 
property of Utah to be $25,579,234. In this are included all the 
railroads, which, with one exception, are owned exclusively by 
Gentiles, and of that exception a very large majority of the 
stock is owned by Gentiles; also the large mercantile and manu- 
facturing interests owned by Gentiles, as well as the farming 
and other industries owned exclusively by Mormons. The 
products of mines, not taxed, shipped from Salt Lake for 
the last year, was nine million dollars; of this, say six mill- 
ions was the income of the producing mines of Utah for a 
single year, not counting the non-producing mines. It will at 
once be seen that the wealth of this Territory is largely in the 
hands of the Gentiles. The grade of intelligence is unquestiona- 
bly higher on the Gentile side; and yet this minority have no 
voice in the legislative assembly nor in the application of their 
taxes under the law. 

If it be true in the science of government that intelligence 
and wealth will in the end control, it remains to be seen how 
much longer the reverse of this doctrine will continue in Utah. 

The Mormon church is an incorporation under a law of the 
State of Deseret, passed five months after the act of Congress 
establishing Utah, and continued by virtue of an act of the 
Legislature of Utah. That act is a remarkable grant of power, 
and is interesting reading, and stands as a legislative voucher 
that the principles and practices of the Mormon church are not 
repugnant to the Constitution of the United States, and are 
founded in the revelation of the Lord. Connected with this 
corporation are secular attachments, which are and have been 
exacting monopolies, enriching the few at the expense of the 
many to an unprecedented extent. 

Polygamie slavery, debasing and debauching in many respects 
beyond African slavery, a crime under the statute, flaunts its 
defiance in the face of the Government, and denounces every 
effort to pass effective laws as oppression, and every officer who 
attempts to see the laws faithfully executed, as an enemy. The 
sovereignty of the church is supreme in Utah. This constitutes 
the great crime against government in Utah. In the present 
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Legislature, during the discussion of an insulting report, unani- 
mously adopted, upon that part of the Governor’s message 
referring to this sovereignty of the church over the United 
States, the old flag that floats over the Legislative Hall 
rent itself free and fell from its high and accustomed place. 
Its folds, crimson with the blush of shame, fell for the right that 
was being outraged, the dignity of its representative that was 
being insulted, and Liberty that was being throttled. The people 
of Iowa, of Missouri, of California, and other States, suffered the 
hardships of pioneer settlement with the purpose of bettering 
their condition, of making homes for their families, and with the 
high resolve of constituting themselves States loyal to the flag of 
this country, free from allegiance to any prince or power. Itis a@ 
matter of regret that the polygamous leaders of Utah failed to 
be inspired in their younger years with this patriotic purpose 
and high resolve, and chose rather to set up a despotic church- 
government, which debases manhood, dishonors woman, and 
brands their children with the mark of illegitimacy. 

An officer of high rank in the diplomatic service of the 
Hawaiian Government told the writer of this article that he had 
read the correspondence between Brigham Young and his king, 
a few years ago, in which Young proposed to come with his 
people, to populate the kingdom, and would promise to keep 
him safely on his throne, if in return he would guarantee to 
them the free exercise of their religious belief, unimpaired in 
any of its rites. The offer was declined with thanks. These 
people, then as now ignorant of the traffic Young would make of 
them and their citizenship, are alike ignorant of their relations 
and duties to this Government, and are kept so by the fallacious 
arguments of designing men. Within the parallels of latir Ye 
in which Utah lies, twenty-one of the thirty-eight States of the 
Union are embraced in whole or in part. It forms the inter- 
mountain gate-way of the continent, and yet it is the missing 
link of the chain of States between the seas. Older in settlement 
than many of the States, greater in area and population than 
many, she stands without the door of Liberty’s temple, considered 
unworthy of the companionship of the sisterhood of States 
within. Congress is asked to enfranchise American citizens, to 
free this people, to strike the shackles from their too willing but 
weary limbs, to break the seals that bind the lips of young Utah, 
to make every well-disposed person secure in happy, law-abiding 
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homes; in short, only to break the exercise of unlawful political 
power by law-defying polygamous leaders who, for thirty 
years, have declined to yield an honest, unequivocal allegiance to 
the United States. The right of Congress to govern this Terri- 
tory in its own way is unquestioned, and yet it has turned a 
deaf ear to the petitions of patriotie people, for years. It has 
spent millions of dollars denying the demands of justice by 
technicality, of liberty by timidity, and the demands of 
humanity by sentimentality, allowing its laws to be trampled 
upon and its dignity to be insulted, in the vain hope that time 
would bring the remedy, and that conciliation would prove to be 
the best policy. But the right first, and then conciliation. 
Allegiance to the flag and obedience to law, and with that equal 
and exact justice, followed with the broadest and tenderest 
humanity. This the country at last demands of Congress, and 
this the country will have, peaceably if it can, forcibly if it 
must. The remedy is plain, and within easy reach. 

The Territories of the United States are the property of the 
United States. No vestige of sovereignty attaches to them. 
Every public officer is but an agent, direct or indirect, of the 
Government. If these officers fail to exeeute the laws of Con- 
gress, or fail to enact and execute laws in unison with and in 
support of the laws of Congress, or if the appointing power, 
within the Territory, persists in naming men to place who do not 
yield an honest and unreserved allegiance to the Government, 
simply dispose of the agency, dismiss the unfaithful agents, and 
name others that will carry on the business of the Territory in 
accordance with the expressed wish of Congress. Name those 
who do yield honest allegiance, those who do not question 
th ,constitutionality of an act of Congress, who, until it is 
declared unconstitutional, obey it as patriots always do, and 
who, when the Supreme Court declares an act constitutional, 
obey it, defend it, and, if necessary, fight for it. This is the 
kind of agents the Government should have to attend to its 
business in every precinct of its Territories. 

The bill of Mr. Willets, of Michigan, now before Congress, 
may be regarded as the effective and, possibly, only peaceable 
solution of the Mormon question. All others fall short of pro- 
visions that may not and cannot be evaded. That bill provides 
for a legislative council, to be appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, that shall write a code of laws for Utah. 
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Selected with care, as it would be, composed of patriotic, discreet, 
and honest men, the council would enact such laws as from time 
to time the emergencies of the situation and the business re- 
quirements of the Territory might suggest. 

If the capital of the United States was situated in Utah, 
Congress could and would, as it now does for the District of 
Columbia, enact the necessary laws. But it would be as well to 
attempt to pilot a ship across the Atlantic Ocean from a station 
at Sandy Hook, as to sit in Washington and attempt to give the 
necessary legislation for Utah. The present legislature of Utah, 
as always in the past, is composed entirely of Mormons, a great 
majority of whom are polygamists, and is paid out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. Would it be possible for such a legisla- 
ture to be allowed for thirty years to assemble in the District of 
Columbia, pass laws for the government of the city of Wash- 
ington, and regularly draw their pay from the Treasury ? 

Is it possible that an endowment house, in which the laws 
of Congress were persistently violated and civilization shocked, 
could long remain in Jackson Square, within sight of the White 
House? Would officers of any like organization, who were also 
judges and legislators, be long permitted to walk out in full view 
of the President and the people, and step into the Treasury and 
receive their quarter’s salary? Would violators of the law that 
condemns polygamy as a crime, be allowed many days to walk 
out of this endowment house in the broad glare of day, before 
the eyes of the President, our representatives and the people, 
with their endowment robes on one arm and a third wife on the 
other? If not, why should they be permitted to do so before 
the eyes of the governor and representatives and people of Salt 
Lake City? 

The same ignorance of civil and religious rights exists to-day 
as formerly. The same insane greed for political power exists, 
and the same dream of polygamic empire dazzles the leaders of 
these people. As Joe Smith declared martial law in Nauvoo, 
and issued illegal writs of habeas corpus to shield “ fugitives from 
justice”; as Brigham Young declared martial law and put the 
Nauvoo Legion under arms to shoot the soldiers of the United 
States who put their feet on the soil of Utah; so John Taylor, 
their suecessor, speaking, two or three Sundays ago, of the pro- 
posed measures before Congress relating to Utah, and of the 
public meetings throughout the land, demanding action by 
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Congress, made the following speech: “ Meetings are being held 
all over the country, at which all kinds of resolutions are passed 
about us. Our potatoes, corn, and wheat grow all the same, only 
they must keep hands off.” 

And this, too, from the head of an organization that extols 
crime as a virtue, that appoints to place those who are con- 
spicuous by their law-breaking and law-defying qualities, and 
whose representative has sat, and who seeks to sit again, in an 
American Congress. And this is the organization that, after 
thirty years, must be further conciliated, because they are 
a peculiar people. In the meantime, children continue to be born 
into the world with brands upon their foreheads. It is not the 
body of the Mormon people that are to blame. It is the polyga- 
mous leaders, with their designing schemes, fighting for pro- 
longed power. It is the rich, smart Mormon who does not be- 
lieve in polygamy, and yet supports it, and who continually says 
to members of Congress and the country, that it is dying out. 
it is the man who revolts at the purposes and practices of Mor- 
monism, and yet for the balance of trade apologizes for it, com- 
promises with crime, and sees “ virtues in this community that 
others do not possess.” What does the writer or the country 
care as to the belief of those who regard Joe Smith as a prophet? 
Those who believe so are entitled to their belief. Their right 
to that belief, the writer and the country would defend, if 
necessary, but obedience to law is required, and the exercise of 
temporal power by ecclesiastical authority, in the least degree, 
will no longer be tolerated. 

H. Murray. 
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“When ye go, ye shall come unto a people secure, and to a large land; 
for God hath given into your hands a place where there is no want of any 
thing that is in the earth.”—Judges xviii. 10. 


Tue year 1881 has witnessed the largest emigration to the 
United States ever known. 
The number of immigrants was, in the fiscal years ending : 
It is evident that this influx of the laboring element must 
strengthen the industrial interests of this country, and that the 
money brought into the United States by immigrants must be, in 
the aggregate, a very large sum. 
In 1880, the emigration from the great divisions of the earth 
was as follows: 


593,703 


These persons arrived at thirty-three customs districts, of 
which we mention the most important only. 


The remaining 23 districts received................... 10,883 


593,703 
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Immigration generally follows our periods of business pros- 
perity, as will be seen by the following sum : 

The alien arrivals were, in 1836, 76,242; in 1837, 79,340. The 
financial troubles of the latter year reduced immigration in 1838 
to 38,914; renewed confidence is shown in 1839 by the arrival of 
68,069; in 1840 the number reached 84,066. 

The population of the United States in 1840 was 17,069,453 ; 
the number of immigrants that year was, therefore, almost one- 
half of one per cent. of the population. 

In 1845 these arrivals increased to 114,371. The Irish famine 
in 1846-7, and the general uneasiness in Europe upon the eve of 
the revolutionary period of 1847-8, sufficiently account for the 
large accessions of the time, viz.: in 1847, 234,968; 1848, 226,- 
527; 1849, 297,024; 1850, 310,004. 

In 1850, the population was 23,191,876, so that the alien 
arrivals that year equaled one and three-tenths per cent. of the 
whole people. 

In 1851, the arrivals had increased to 379,466, declining in 
1853 te 368,645. In October, 1853, Turkey, followed in March, 
1854, by England and France, declared war against Russia. 
Emigration to the United States in that year attained the 
remarkably high total of 427,833, doubtless attributable to 
apprehensions of a general European convulsion. 

The rapid diminution which followed may be accounted for 
by the improved condition of Ireland, consequent upon the enor- 
mous emigration from 1846 to 1854, the rush to the Australian 
gold fields, and the termination of the Russian war in 1856. 
The arrivals in 1855 were 200,877; in 1856, 200,036. In 1857, 
the immigrants numbered 246,945. In August, the Ohio Life 
and Trust Company failed ; in October, the New York banks sus- 
pended specie payments, and the financial panic spread through- 
out this country and Europe; terrible losses of life and property 
by earthquakes, shipwrecks, and the Sepoy rebellion added to 
the commercial disasters. Emigration was checked at once, for 
men would rather bear the ills they have, than fly to others that 
they know not of. Accordingly, in 1858 the new-comers num- 
bered 119,501; in 1859, 118,616; in 1860, 150,237. 

The census returns of this year show that the population had 
increased to 31,443,321; the immigration of that year being 
nearly half of one per cent. 

The outbreak of the War of the Rebellion, in the spring of 
1861, naturally retarded immigration, which, in 1861, fell to 
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89,724; and in 1862 to 89,007. The necessities of the war, and 
the demand for labor, soon attracted increasing numbers from 
abroad; amounting in 1863 to 174,524; in 1864, 193,195; 1865, 
247,453, and in 1866 to 318,491. The disbandment of the armies 
and their rapid absorption in the ranks of peaceful industry, was 
a discouragement to immigration; a falling off in its volume is 
shown in 1867 by the arrival of only 293,601; followed in 1868 
by the smaller number of 289,145. This diminution was only 
temporary, for the period of inflated values and speculation at- 
tracted foreigners in immense numbers. In 1869, the arrivals 
increased to 385,287; in 1870, they numbered 356,303. 

At this time the population was 38,558,371. The immigration 
of 1870 was, consequently, a little less than one per cent. 

The arrivals in 1871 numbered 346,938 ; in 1872, 437,750; in 
1873, 422,545. The great reverses of 1873 were felt in Europe 
almost as much as in the United States. The effect is apparent 
in the returns of the succeeding years. In 1874, the immigrants 
numbered 260,814; in 1875, 191,231; in 1876, 157,440; in 1877, 
130,503. 

The general belief that ‘hard pan” had been reached in 1877, 
and the signs of returning prosperity, led to such a rapid in- 
crease as the country had never before seen. In 1878 the arrivals 
were 153,207; in 1879, 250,565; in 1880, 593,713. 

In the census year 1880, the population numbered 50,155,783. 
The immigrants of that year exceeded 1,44, per cent. of that 
number. 

Mr. Nimmo, chief of the bureau of statistics, states that the 
number of immigrants arrived in the year 1881 is 720,045. 

The number received at Castle Garden was 441,043. These 
gave their destination as follows: 


New England Pal, 22,146 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey... ... 
Southern States, including Missouri endl District of .. 25,385 
North-western States ... 170,585 
Western States and Territories, including Pacific slope... 
Other countries 1,978 


441,043 


It is not to be supposed that 152,000 immigrants intended 
to remain in the State of New York longer than necessary to 
determine their future course. But unquestionably many of the 
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baser sort do remain in the great cities of this State, and swell 
the ranks of the vicious classes. 

The chief gain from immigration is in the wheat-growing 
regions, which received more than one-third of the immigrants 
landed in New York. 

Immigration to the South and the South-west has fairly com- 
menced, and the day would seem to be not very distant when the 
genial climate, abundant forests, diversity of crops, and compar- 
atively cheap lands of that section will attract many more settlers 
than the bleak, treeless regions of the North-west. The old slave 
States possess natural advantages that commend them to settlers 
from Southern and Middle Europe. Some of them have already 
initiated measures to attract aliens, and the percentage of immi- 
grants going southward is larger than ever before. But these 
States have not put forth such systematic efforts in this diree- 
tion as are exhibited by the railroad lines having land-grants 
to sell in the West. 

Mr. H. J. Jackson, superintendent of Castle Garden, says it 
is difficult to ascertain the amount of money brought by immi- 
grants ; those who are well off, being afraid they will be taxed or 
imposed upon, understate their capital, while those who have 
little or nothing conceal their poverty, fearing they may be sent 
back as paupers. Says Mr. Kapp, one of the Commissioners of 
Emigration, as long ago as 1856: “I observed an old farmer and 
his three adult sons, who opened their pocket-books, counted 
the contents of each, and hesitatingly declared them to be about 
twenty-five dollars.” Upon explaining the reason of the inter- 
rogatories, the Commissioner found the family possessed about 
$11,000! Mr. Kapp estimated the money and valuables belong- 
ing to immigrants to average one hundred and fifty dollars per 
head. Mr. Jackson is of the opinion that their cash capital will 
average eighty-five dollars per head. 

The railway transportation for such an army is a considerable 
item. Westward bound emigrant trains constitute a feature well 
known to travelers. Mr. J. N. Abbott, agent of the Erie line, 
estimates the value of all emigrant inland tickets, sold in New 
York in 1881, at five million dollars certainly, and perhaps more. 

When the dissatisfied laboring people of Europe decide to 
emigrate, the United States is naturally the first choice of the 
immense majority, by reason of its cheap lands, cheap ocean 
passage, wide territory, and political and religious equality. 
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The emigration from Great Britain and Ireland to the United 
States greatly exceeds that to the British colonies, prosperous as 
they undoubtedly are. 

During the existence of slavery, the cash value of an ordinary 
“field hand,” unintelligent and descended from a barbarous 
ancestry, was five hundred dollars and upward. Each immigrant 
may safely be valued at double this amount, if we consider the 
commercial value of hereditary intelligence and the large propor- 
tion of skilled and professional men who are comprised in the 
immigration of each year. Assuming that each immigrant has, 
in his brain and muscle, a power equal to a capital of $1,000, we 
gained, in the year 1881 alone, something like $720,000,000, and 
a cash capital (at $85 per head) of over $61,000,000. 

Surely the causes which lead to, or divert from, our shores 
such a perennial and prolific souree of population and wealth are 
of interest to us and worth our attention. 

It is the aim of this paper to exhibit briefly, from official 
sources, some of the conditions affecting the European working 
classes, who largely constitute our immigration. 


THE GERMAN: Empire.—A recent annual report of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, at Minden, Westphalia, contains this striking 
sentence: “The emigration from this district is lamentably 
large, and it may be permitted us, as patriots, to put the ques- 
tion: Has the German empire been founded for the purpose of 
driving forth its citizens into exile ?” 

It seems to be admitted by competent observers in Germany 
that the agriculturist is now taxed from ten to twelve per cent. 
of his income. 

The burden of military duty, failures of crops, general de- 
pression of trade, and “eeclesiastical strifes,” together with a 
desire to live where labor is well paid, proved sufficient to send 
to the United States 84,638 Germans in the year ending June 
30, 1880, and 210,485 in the year ending June 30, 1881. The 
emigrants in 1881 were declared to be, “without exception, of 
the best agricultural and industrial classes, taking money with 
them.” On one day early in the year, three steamers sailed from 
Bremen for the United States carrying four thousand and six of 
these willing exiles. Imagine the state of things in that city,— 
which for forty years has been second only to Liverpool as a 
port of departure for emigrants,—described by the American Con- 
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sul in April, 1881: “The streets are crowded with these people 
to such an extent that they cannot find lodging at night; that the 
police authorities have frequently to care for them, not because 
they have not money, but that all the lodging-houses are full; 
they cannot afford to wait here, and they crowd into the Lloyd 
Company’s offices and kneel before and kiss the hands of the 
managers, praying with streaming eyes to be taken on board.” 

A report from Aix-la-Chapelle states that, “ Besides a knowl- 
edge of mechanics, agriculture, or some useful trade, they carry 
with them an average of seventy dollars each. Thus Germany 
loses, and America gains, not only two hundred thousand in- 
dustrious citizens, but also fourteen million dollars put at once 
into circulation in the United States.” 

Again, we are told Germany “feels that what was last year a 

lively emigration will be this year an irresistible exodus. . 
Men who by hard work have acquired a little property are 
throwing it upon the market at a great sacrifice, in order to 
secure funds with which to reach the inviting plains beyond the 
Mississippi. . . . Her weavers and spinners, who have pro- 
duced at starving wages the woolens which have clothed Ameri- 
can citizens, are becoming American citizens themselves, and 
hope to weave and spin, at living wages, woolens for those they 
leave behind.” ‘ 

German newspapers say the empire has never before lost 
such numbers of worthy and industrious people as are (1881) 
emigrating to the United States, and the loss can scarcely be 
overestimated. 

An inquiry was instituted, and the report submitted to the 
Reichstag shows that of 106,190 Germans who emigrated in 
1880, 103,115 went to the United States and 2,119 to Brazil. 
The emigrants from Wurtemberg, of whom eighty-eight per 
cent. were agriculturists, were regarded as exceptionally valua- 
ble, and, the local authorities say, took with them an average 
of one hundred and twelve dollars per head. 

From Bavaria and the Thuringian states there is less com- 
plaint of a lack of farm laborers, for many factory workmen 
have taken to agricultural employment, although paid only 
twenty-five to thirty-seven cents per day, with board. Twelve 
years ago Germany might have been termed an agricultural 
country, but she has gradually increased her manufacturing in- 
terests and become an importer of breadstuffs. 
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Reduction of freight on German railways has so cheapened 
wheat, from the United States, that in 1880, for the first time, 
the poor found it cheaper to eat bread made of American flour 
than their own rye bread. Up to 1879, wheat was twenty-five 
per cent. dearer than rye; in 1880 there was little or no differ- 
ence in price between them. 

By this new competition, German food-producers are kept 
down to barely living prices: indeed, the peasant owning a farm 
of less than twenty-eight acres must have other resources in 
order to exist; hence factory employment is the main support 
of the peasant farmer. But at what wages! In the corset manu- 
factories, women and children work ten hours per day for six 
dollars and fifty cents per month, and expert weavers, working 
eleven and twelve hours, are paid seventeen or eighteen dollars 
per month. 

The great land-owners have been alarmed. Early in 1881, 
“The Congress of German Agriculturists” declared that Ameri- 
can competition in breadstuffs and meats was endangering Ger- 
man production of these staples. 

The remedies proposed to the Government are the restriction 
of such imports, reform in taxation, cheaper and increased 
freighting facilities, ete. They say: “The fact that German agri- 
culture is threatened with danger from America no longer admits 
of denial. The only question to be considered is whether Germany 
shall follow the path of England, let her agriculture go to ruin and 
her peasantry be driven to emigration, or whether a national 
German policy shall be adopted, and an effort made to combine” 
the interests of the German Empire and those of Austro-Hungary. 
They state that when railways were first extended into the Ger- 
man grain districts, about thirty years ago, those regions 
afforded a large export of breadstuffs to England. The soil was 
prolific, and profits were satisfactory. As German soil became 
impoverished, railways were extended through Hungary; whole- 
sale traders obtained low rates for through grain, and Austro- 
Hungary became the great supplier of England. The superiority 
of English farming kept it from being overwhelmed by Continen- 
tal competition. But America, furnished with technical science, 
capital, and richness of soil, entered the arena a rival of superior 
force, and the British farmer has been forced to yield. They 
add: “ By the boundless extension of wheat cultivation in Amer- 
ica, a heavy burden will permanently rest on German agricult- 
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ure; . . . likewise, the cattle herds of North America will 
gradually conquer the markets of Western Europe, and render its 
eattle-breeding unprofitable. . . . It is essential to meet the 
enemy with tried weapons.” 

The weapons commended to Germany and Austro-Hungary 
are a tariff to restrain American competition and a commercial 
union. 


Austro-HUNGARY.—This great power of Central Europe, 
composed of many nationalities, using more than twenty dia- 
lects, has contributed increasing quotas of population to the 
United States. 

Bohemia’s surplus cereals, before its soil deteriorated, afforded 
a remunerative trade; and its railway, coal, and iron interests 
profited by the transportation of Hungarian wheat. But a series 
of inclement seasons and bad harvests have caused great distress. 

The prairie-like levels of Hungary are so productive that 
there is little probability of American flour being sent into that 
country, yet a feeling of alarm spread throughout the empire 
on the circulation of a rumor that the Government of the United 
States was about to establish six agencies in as many cities of 
Austro-Hungary for the sale of American grain. The American 
minister at once denied the report, but the dismay it had created 
is proof of the dread of American competition. 

The following table of the percentage of the imports of wheat 
into England in 1880, taken from the report of the German 
Agriculturists’ Congress, illustrates the extent of the American 
supply and the diminutive proportion from Austro-Hungary : 


Russia .... . . 5.2 5.8 
Germany and Austro-Hungary. 2.9 Other countries............... 13.0 


In Hungary, the suffering among the poor was so extreme, 
early in 1880, that the Government provided temporary relief by 
giving employment on public works. In the district of Zemplin, 
the people assembled in May, 1880, praying that this work might 
be resumed, and men, women, and children gladly toiled for the 
pittance of thirteen, nine, and five cents per day; laborers were, 
in some places, so weakened by destitution as to be unable to 
lift stones weighing ten pounds. 

The emigration from Central and Southern Europe in 1881 
was mainly of farmers and laborers. The Jewish element was 
principally from Silesia. 
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The removal of so many men and women in the prime of life 
is becoming a serious matter in some localities. The county of 
Saros, in Hungary, complained to the Diet that, in the spring of 
1880, over 3,000 persons emigrated, of whom 1,007 left their 
families, and 560 were held to render military service. It is 
demanded that those who depart shall provide for the return of 
those who desire to do so “after they shall have been un- 
deceived.” 

The Austro-Hungarian deficit for 1881 was estimated to be 
over $24,000,000. The American minister at Vienna, February 
8th, 1881, writes: “ Propositions for additional taxation are met 
by a cry from the people that more cannot be borne. In con- 
nection with the proposed new land-tax, a deputation of peasants 
from Upper Austria waited on the Emperor to protest against 
it; one of them fell on his knees, and, in the most touching 
manner, implored the Emperor to help them in their great dis- 
tress.” 

It is not easy to see how relief can be obtained so long as the 
present military establishments are kept up; yet a general 
European disarmament is apparently out of the question. 

Should the two German powers succeed in effeeting a cus- 
toms union, the danger of war breaking out would be a con- 
stant menace to its perpetuity. Is it any wonder, then, that the 
overburdened peasants determine not to stand upon the order of 
their going, but go at once? 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—The circumstances of the 
laboring classes of the United Kingdom are so well known 
in this country that a detailed account of them would be 
superfluous. 

American cereals undersell British breadstuffs; as a result, 
thousands of English farm-tenants will be unable to continue 
their business. In 1879, the area of the grain crop was nearly a 
million acres less than in 1870; the rent, however, increased con- 
siderably, as is shown approximately in the following table: 


1869. 1878. Increase. 
England ...$218,554,000 .. $235,494,000 .. $16,940,000 .. 

Wales .... 13,674,000 .. 15,451,000 .. 1,777,000 .. 1: 
Scotland... 35,121,000 .. 37,325,000 .. 2,204,000 .. 


Ireland.... 44,781,000 .. 48,363,000 .. 3,582,000 . 


$312,130,000  $336,633,000 $24,503,000 
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The agriculturists of Ireland find American competition in 
English markets destructive, but, when the miserable farming 
methods of the small tenants are remembered, this is by no 
means remarkable. Long ago it was officially stated that the 
number of persons engaged in cultivating a given acreage was 
five in Ireland against two in Britain, while the produce obtained 
was as one to four! 

The Irish land question cannot be entered upon here, al- 
though it has much to do with emigration. According to the 
Irish Poor-law Commissioner's Report of 1869, £9,000,000 was 
authorized by Parliament to be expended in the twenty years 
1849-69, to assist the poor to emigrate and so lessen poor- 
rates. The amount actually spent was only £119,280. The 
American Consul at Dublin states it was contemplated that this 
* £9,000,000 should come out of the land of Ireland, but the 
landed proprietors have managed, acting on the warm feelings 
of the Irish emigrants in America, by their powers of eviction 
and by the administration of the poor-laws, to shift this burden 
from the land-owners of Ireland to the Irish laborers in 
America.” He further states that in the same period the Irish 
in America remitted to their friends in Ireland £13,000,000, of 
which, he confidently estimates, £9,000,000 was applied to the 
cost of bringing their friends to this country. 

To-day it looks as though the troubles of the Irish land- 
owners have been much increased by their “shifting the burden” 
spoken of by the Consul. 

A land-law agitation may not be distant in Scotland. A 
convention, representing forty thousand farmers, met December 
2d, 1881, at Aberdeen, demanding lower rents, compensation for 
improvements, and other alleviative measures. This movement 
is likely to be aided by similar demands in England. 

In the last three fiscal years, the arrivals from the United 
Kingdom were as follows : 

1881. 
Seotiand................ 5,325 .... 129,640 15,168 
Wales and islands. a aoe 1,179 1,027 


49,967 144,876 153,714 


THe British DomINtons IN NortH AMERICA.—The arrivals 
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in the fiseal years 1879, ’80, and ’81, respectively, show the follow- 
ing suggestive figures : 31,268, 99,706, 125,391. 

The impression prevails in Canada that her time has not yet 
come; that her northern and western districts are yet too re- 
mote from the markets of the world, and that thrifty young men 
will succeed more rapidly in our Western States. Hence, even 
from Ontario, increasing numbers come, notwithstanding ats 
prosperous condition; and so constant a stream of immigration 
pours in at Port Huron, Mich., that it ranks next to New York 
as an inlet for immigrants. 

Many aliens, who are not included in the official returns, 
eross our boundaries; and probably numbers of “assisted emi- 
grants” from the mother country to Canada actually settle in 
our Western States. The French-Canadians of Quebee continue 
to flock into New England, where wages are higher and employ- 
ment is more steady. 

As straws show how the wind blows, we note, in 1881, the 
population of St. John, N. B., numbered 26,128, a decrease of 
2,677 in ten years; the exodus from that city to this country 
being “so large that the butchers and marketmen feel it and 
complain.” 


SWEDEN, NORWAY, AND DENMARK.—The number of immi- 
grants from these Scandinavian countries has kept pace with the 
general movement, and was for (the fiscal years) 1879, 21,820; 
1880, 65,657; 1881, 81,582. Official reports state that these 
nations may be counted upon to contribute 30,000 to 40,000 
annually to our population. 

The immigrants of 1880-81 are declared to be, in health, 
vigor, and enterprise, “above the average of the vigorous race 
to which they belong.” 

The Mormon immigration comes largely from Sweden and 
Denmark. 

It was estimated in Sweden that the emigrants from that 
country and Norway, in 1880, carried with them to the United 
States nearly $6,000,000. 

Sweden furnished sixty per cent. of the aggregate of 1880 
and 1881. The bulk of her people live upon the land they own 
and till. During their long winters, the entire family engage in 
labor—carving, weaving, furniture-making, ete. The wages 
paid to her agricultural laborers in the five summer months of 
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1880 ranged from twenty to fifty-four cents per day. It is stated 
that this class of labor seems slowly appreciating, but in most 
of the trades wages are nearly stationary, in a few, actually 
receding. 


HOLLAND AND BeLGiumM.— From these countries there arrived 
in the fiscal year 1879, 1,265; 1880, 4,572; and in 1881, 10,373; 
of which 8,597 were from Holland. 

In the Netherlands, the year 1879 was not a prosperous one, 
nor was 1880 much better. During the severe winter of 1880-81, 
much damage and suffering were caused by inundations on the 
coast and overflowing rivers in the interior. One night in 
December, 1880, over twenty towns and villages were over- 
whelmed, the receding waters leaving thousands of cubic feet of 
sand covering some of the best farming lands.. The recurrence 
of such devastations was already discouraging the farming 
people, before they recently found that American wheat can be 
sold in Holland fifteen per cent. cheaper, and is twenty per cent. 
better, than the home product. 

Belgium possesses great mineral wealth, improved machinery 
of all sorts, a population of skilled and frugal workmen, and 
close proximity to nations of consumers. In consequence of 
these advantages, she has steadily attracted an immigration 
exceeding her emigration, and has enjoyed marked prosperity 
for some years. The Franco-German war gave an impulse to 
her industries analogous to that imparted to the manufacturing 
establishments of our Northern States during the Rebellion. 


France.—The French immigration was as follows: In 1879, 
4,655 ; 1880, 4,313; 1581, 5,227—smaller numbers than formerly. 
French prosperity keeps her people at home. 


TraLty.— From this kingdom, emigration to the United States 
is of recent growth. In the fiseal year 1879, the arrivals were 
5,759; in 1880, 12,327; and in 1881, 15,387. 

It is common to speak of Italian immigrants as worthless 
lazzaroni, but facts do not warrant it, for Italy sends abroad emi- 
grants as industrious, patient, and saving as any peasantry in 
Europe; which is proved by the half-million Italians who have 
settled in the Argentine Republic. Early in 1881, an exhibition 
was held in the city of Buenos Ayres of articles manufactured 
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exclusively by Italians in that republic. The variety and excel- 
lence of these manufactures astonished all who examined them. 
The catalogue included pianos, organs, furniture, jewelry, liquors, 
carriages, agricultural implements, steam engines, boilers, leather, 
and the thousand things that constitute industrial exhibitions. 

American corn has recently entered into competition with 
that of Naples, with the usual result. One hundred kilograms of 
the native maize gave one hundred and thirty to one hundred 
and fifty kilograms of bread; the same quantity of American 
gave one hundred and seventy to one hundred and ninety. 

The silk-worm disease has been disastrous to the poor. Dur- 
ing the six years, 1870-75, the production of silk averaged 3,200,- 
000 kilograms per year, which declined, in the following four 
years, 1876-79, to an average of 1,640,000 kilograms. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the Italian laborer is his 
appalling poverty. The ancient city of Venice, once the great 
mart of the world, has now a population of 140,000, of whom 
36,000 are paupers! And this in a land rich in its great vari- 
ety of agricultural and dairy employments, and its extensive 
production of silk, and among a people devoted to rural life, who 
cultivate the plains of Lombardy as gardens are cultivated else- 
where. 

The Italian peasants flee from enormous taxation as those of 
Germany do from military service. An official statement declares 
that, while an average family of Italian laborers earns $130 per 
year, the tax exacted of them is $15.44! “Carefully prepared 
statisties, submitted by Senator Pepoli to the Italian Senate, in 
1879, show that nineteen and a half per cent. of the income of 
the Government is derived from such prime necessities as bread- 
stuffs, meat, and salt, and that nearly one-quarter of the revenue 
was so levied as to be unduly oppressive to the poor.” Besides 
these burdens, there is a tax upon landed property amounting to 
over $24,000,000, which is virtually an impost upon the agri- 
culture of the country. 

Notwithstanding this distressing poverty, King Humbert, on 
New Year’s, 1882, dwelt upon the necessity of completing the 
military organization. The news dispatch says: “The King’s 
words produced a great impression.” 


SWITZERLAND.—The immigrants in the fiseal year 1879 were 
3,161; 1880, 6,156; 1881, 11,293. The arrivals in 1881 were of 
VOL. CXXXIV.—NO. 305. 24 
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a good class, some of them having considerable sums of money, 
Skilled workmen are paid less wages in Switzerland than the 
unskilled receive in the United States. American enterprise has 
led to the adoption of American machinery in the manufacture 
of watches, and the export of selected grades to the United 
States; while French and American competition have taught 
the silk-spinners that their hold upon the American ribbon- 
trade depends upon a low price for raw silk, and wages scarcely 
sufficient to sustain life. The wages paid to silk-weavers for 
eleven hours’ daily work varies from three dollars and fifty cents 
per week for adults, to one dollar and forty cents per week for 
children, employment being irregular even at that. 

In striking contrast to this, the Swiss consul at Philadelphia 
writes: “The manufacture of silk has been, during the year 
1879, successful. In my district, including New Jersey, there 
arrived during the year a.number of Swiss silk workmen; all the 
skilled operatives appear to have found well-paid employment. The 
wages paid in this manufacture are excellent, and if the work 
continues as favorable as it has been for several years past, all 
silk workmen who come to this country must considerably im- 
prove their condition.” 


Russian Emprre.—From this vast and troubled empire, the 
arrivals were as follows: 1879, 4,434; 1880, 4,854; and in 1881, 
4,865. 

The immigration from Poland, in Russia, is reported sepa- 
rately, and presents a marked increase; the figures are: 1879, 
489; 1880, 2,117; 1881, 5,614. 

The agricultural classes have suffered so much from bad 
crops and bad government that “the landed proprietors of the 
country are almost to a man bankrupt, and the real property 
of the country is passing into the hands” of the more thrifty 
Jews. 

The “ Golos” newspaper, of St. Petersburg, quaintly says: 


“Frightful distress is not only knocking at our doors, but has already 
taken triumphant possession of ourhomes; . . . itsname isthe economic con- 
dition of Russia. . . . American vessels with grain and tallow are arriving 
at our ports. We begin to buy what we formerly exported. . . . From all 
sides comes news . . . of want and hunger from which people will become 
diseased, and perhaps die; . . . the diminution of cattle surpasses all 
belief; . . . Russia is wasting its capital in cutting wood, selling cattle, 
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pulling straw from its thatched roofs, and depriving itself of its very clothes 
and shoes.” 


This brief epitome of the condition and prospects of the 
working classes abroad will suggest the reasons why they come. 

An examination of the ages of the immigrants in the fiscal 
years under notice reveals the following facts 

Twenty per cent. are under fifteen years of age, the males 
slightly preponderating. This youthful portion easily assimilates. 

Seventy per cent. are in the reproductive period of life, 
between fifteen and forty years of age, forty-six per cent. being 
males, and twenty-four females. 

Ten per cent., only, exceed forty years; in the ratio of six 
males to four females. Not more than ten per cent. come with 
habits rigidly formed, or political or social ideas permanently 
fixed; while probably less than five per cent. of the entire acces- 
sion have passed the period in which population is recruited. 

The comparative youthfulness of those who seek asylum here 
seems to have been overlooked. It explains the rapid increase 
of our population, and the exceedingly rapid process of their 
assimilation. Were it in our power to choose the ages best 
adapted to our needs in respect to labor, growth of population, 
and social and political life, would a better selection be possible 
than that already provided by this promiscuous addition ? 

If the immigrants comprised old and young in the natural 
proportion, as found in settled communities, the gain to the 
United States, and corresponding loss to Europe, would be much 
less. After Ireland’s losses by famine and emigration, the birth- 
rate became one in forty, against one in twenty-eight in Eng- 
land. 

Aside from certain unruly elements in a few cities, and the 
reénforeement of the Mormons, little or no complaint can be 
justly made of the multitudes who come. 

Immigrants constitute a much larger percentage of the 
population in the North-west than in the old States, yet public 
order and general integrity are no less assured there than on the 
Atlantic sea-board. 

The population in 1880 was 50,155,783, about thirteen per 
cent. (6,679,943) being foreign born. The distribution of persons 


of foreign birth to every 100,000 natives is shown by the census, 
as follows: 
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Connecticut 26,336 
Colorado 
62,112 366 Delaware 
Minnesota ....... 52,172 23,38 Louisiana 
California 51,167 C 
44,548 Kentucky. . 
Pennsylvania ...15,900 West Virginia .. 
New Hampshire 15,292 Arkansas .. 
14,080 Tennessee 
..14,054 Virginia 
Rhode Island ....36,491 Kansas ........12,378 Mississippi .... 
Massachusetts ...33,069 Missouri...... .10,791 South Carolina 
New York 31,284 Dis. of Columbia 10,662 Alabama 
Michigan ........31,118 Maine.... Georgia .. 
Nebraska ........27,430 Maryland 701 North Carolina. . 
Washington Ter. .26,766 New Mexico 


The population in 1790 was 3,929,827. If the increase had 
been confined to the excess of births over deaths, the population 
in 1880 would not have been 15,000,000. Without immigration, 
the country would not have had 50,000,000 people for a hundred 
years to come (if we take the reported increase of 1850 as a 
criterion). Whence it appears that the population and con- 
sequent expansion of the settled area, the development of agri- 
culture, manufactures, mining, and railways, as well as of domestic 
and foreign trade, have been anticipated more than three-quarters 
of a century by the quiet influx of Europeans. 

Up to June 30th, 1880, 215,586 Chinese arrived, but the 
census-takers found only 105,717 Asiatics, showing that half the 
Chinese return to China. 

European governments no longer send infirm paupers or 
criminals here, but local authorities occasionally do. When 
persons of this character are discovered, they are promptly sent 
back. 

A large portion of the immigrants are from places, and ad- 
dicted to habits, favorable to the propagation of disease. Tarry- 
ing for days in cheap lodging-houses at the ports of departure, 
they and their baggage are exposed to infection. Thence they 
go to the ship’s steerage, swarming with an untidy crowd gath- 
ered under like conditions, and often supervised by a ship’s doe- 
tor of little skill. Happily, short passages and improved accom- 
modations have greatly lessened the liability to ship-fever and 
cholera. Incipient small-pox, however, often evades detection at 
Quarantine, as its incubative period is longer than the average 
voyage from Europe. Hence, infected persons sometimes pro- 
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ceed inland, where the disease develops and spreads. Their 
baggage also may disseminate the germs. 

In 1880, fourteen steamers with small-pox on board arrived 
at the port of New York; in 1881 the number increased to forty. 
Dr. Wm. M. Smith, Health Officer of the port, insisted that sani- 
tary work should be preventive, and that all unprotected » 
emigrants should be vaccinated within twenty-four hours after 
embarking. The steam-ship companies adopted his suggestion, 
and an improvement has already taken place in the health of the 
steerage. 

Congress, in 1879, created a National Board of Health, “to 
prevent the importation of contagious or infectious diseases.” 

In June, 1881, at a conference of State boards of health, it 
was conclusively shown that immigrants from European ports 
had introduced small-pox into several Western States. At the 
request of the State boards, the National Board adopted certain 
rules and regulations applicable to ships, passengers, crews, and 
cargoes; which were approved by President Arthur, November 
14th, 1881. These rules now have the force of law, and are_, 
designed to exclude cholera, yellow fever, plague, small-pox, 
typhus, and relapsing fever. 

Dr. Elisha Harris, of the New York State Board of Health, 
informs us that, immigrants having been found in the trains suf- 
fering from small-pox, the authorities of Buffalo, encouraged by 
the State Board, instituted, in June last, systematic inspection of 
all immigrant trains as they approached that city; which was 
continued until vaccination was required on shipboard. The 
results were so significant that an enlarged plan was submitted 
to the National Board. The Doctor observes: “ The National 
Board has already engaged to maintain the cost of a competent 
inspector of immigrant trains that cross into Michigan at Port 
Huron, and the two proposed stations in the State of New York 
(Buffalo and Elmira) will, it is believed, become the most 
important that can be established, excepting one that ought to 
be established at or beyond Harrisburg, Pa.” 

These defensive measures are far less effective, however, 
than “the perfect vaccination which must become a prerequisite” 
to emigration to this country. “The gross neglect of vaecina- 
tion in many parts of Europe, and the culpable carelessness of 
vaccinators and dealers in virus,” will still render necessary all 
that can be done by the State and national boards. 

The steadiness of the influx of emigrants to New York led to 
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the organization of a class of harpies known as “ emigrant run- 
ners.” These men inveigled ignorant foreigners to low board- 
ing-houses kept by swindlers, where their foreign coin was 
exchanged at fraudulent rates, and sometimes paid for with 
counterfeit money. In these dens “ bogus” railway tickets were 
sold, and every device of ingenious rascality employed for the 
plundering of these people. The indignation of the community 
was aroused, and, in 1847, found expression in the creation, by 
law, of the “ Board of Commissioners of Emigration of the State 
of New York.” This Board has, ever since, received and cared 
for all immigrants at this port, exchanging their money, securing 
them favorable railway rates, and conveying them to the trains. 
Guarding them from deception, caring for the sick, they, in 
many ways, befriend immigrants; while they send back crim- 
inals and paupers. The expenses of the Board were defrayed by 
a State tax of from two dollars and fifty cents to one dollar per 
passenger, known as “head money,” collected from the ship- 
owners, and presumably included in the passage money. 

In March, 1876, the United States Supreme Court pronounced 
the “head-money” law unconstitutional. Justice Miller decided 
that “this whole subject has been confided to Congress by the 
Constitution; that Congress can more appropriately and with 
more acceptance exercise it than any other body known to our law, 
State or national.” Being so instructed by the Legislature, the 
commissioners have applied to Congress for appropriate legisla- 
tion at every session since that decision; and bills have been 
submitted, but never acted upon. Therefore, in May, 1881, the 
Legislature passed laws providing for the inspection of immi- 
grants, the taxing of ship-owners one dollar for each alien landed, 
and directing that all surplus money be paid into the United 
States Treasury; doubtless supposing this would be constitu- 
tional. The United States Cirenit Court, Judge Blatchford 
(February 10, 1882), decided this legislation to be “a direct inter- 
ference with the exclusive power of Congress to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations.” Consequently, the whole expense 
of this important work, amounting; from March, 1876, to May, 
1882, to over $1,000,000, must now fall upon this State alone; 
while there is at least a possibility that a portion of the “head 
money” previously collected will have to be returned. 

As a general rule, the most valuable immigrants go West; 
while the sickly, the unenterprising, the vicious, and also those 
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whose funds are exhausted, remain in New York. We consider 
it a fair estimate, that of the whole immigration to the United 
States not over one-tenth of those who bring a moderate cap- 
ital remain in New York, while probably three-quarters of the 
impecunious and worthless take up their abode in this State. 
Is it to be expected, then, that the people of the State of New 
York will go on taxing themselves for the privilege of benevo- 
lently forwarding the better classes to the West, and retaining 
the inferior? Will they furnish all the money for a mere 
modicum of the benefit? A certain class of unscrupulous poli- 
ticians in New York would be only too glad of the abolition 
of the Castle Garden system, as furthering their own interests, 
and if the ery for economy should be raised, they would endeavor 
on that plea to obtain the repeal of all State legislation involving 
taxation for the protection of immigrants. If, by any means, 
this protective system should be done away with, the immigrants 
would be again remanded to the tender mercies of the “emigrant 
runners ” and their “brethren in polities.” After passing through 
such hands, comparatively few will have money left to carry 
with them to the West. 

National and State interests are now protected by the Board of 
Commissioners. The nation gets the benefit, but the State pays for 
it. The State cannot tax ship-owners, and should rot tax her 
citizens for this purpose; but Congress can and should provide 
the means for maintaining the efficiency of this work, with its 
adjuncts of police, almshouses, and hospitals, preéminently the 
subject of State control. In the present state of affairs, there- 
fore, is not a combination or codperation of national and State 
authority needed for the support of a system that shall be ad- 
vantageous to the nation, and not, at the same time, be a burden 
to the State of New York? It seems to us that an act of Con- 
gress authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to adopt a plan 
to be executed by, or in connection with, State boards of immi- 
gration, under the supervision of his department, might be so 
drawn as to meet the difficulties. 

The only other point where immigrants arrive in numbers 
sufficient to call for remark in this article, already so extended, 
is Port Huron. There such work as that at Castle Garden is not 
needed ; because the immigrants, having already passed the 
dangers and elimination of a port of disembarkation, are simply 
crossing the border on their way to their destination. 
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The conditions and motives which impelled the great influx 
of 1881 are as powerful now as they were twelve or twenty 
months ago; indeed the coming influx may be greater, for popu- 
lar movements grow by accretion and are not quickly restrained 
by reasoning. This movement has been caused by deficient 
crops, old uneconomical methods, grinding poverty, overtaxa- 
tion, military burdens, and social discontent; while, through all 
and over all, there rises that dreaded shade, American Compe- 
tition; no longer a shade, but a tangible power, young, vigorous, 
growing. Has this new factor in the perplexities of Europe been 
offset by any advantageous changes? Has the price of labor 
advanced? Have taxes been reduced? Have new markets been 
opened to European producers, or have they adopted better 
methods? Have the events of the last few years really estab- 
lished a reign of “ peace with honor”? 

On the contrary, armies are being strengthened, fortifications 
improved, navies made more formidable. Von Moltke’s famous 
remark, “‘ Germany for the next fifty years must make constant 
exertions to consolidate her power and maintain her recent acqui- 
sitions,” stands, a warning to European governments and people 
alike. 

We infer, then, that the burden of taxation cannoi be greatly 
lessened; that wages cannot be much increased ; that the social 
and political condition of the lower classes, with some few 
exceptions, cannot be considerably improved; and, therefore, 
that they will seek abroad what they cannot get at home. 

As to the effect upon immigration of the present confusion in 
Ireland, we have as yet nothing decisive. 

The immigration from Great Britain and British Ameriea 
will probably continue to increase. 

If none of the Government restrictions already threatened 
upon the Continent are imposed, or should they fail of effect, 
larger numbers may be expected from Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Poland, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark. 

In ninety years, a feeble people of 3,900,000, occupying 
the country adjacent to the sea, has been transformed into one 
of the greatest nations of the world, having a population of 
50,000,000, spanning a continent, and possessing untold wealth 
and boundless resources. 

While its cosmopolitan character in the future is assured, the 
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peaceful blending of many nationalities has resulted in the 
“ survival of the fittest.” As the English displaced the Indians 
and absorbed the Hollanders and Swedes in colonial days, so 
their descendants, throughout these broad domains, receive and 
amalgamate all peoples, languages, and tongues. All who settle 
here become Americanized; no other result is possible hence- 
forth; they become part of the most numerous English-speaking 
nation on the earth. 

While we receive such material benefits from immigration, 
we should consider how we may prevent or overcome what is 
evil; for the evil is incidental rather than inherent. Whether 
we like or dislike its tendencies, we must admit that the national 
importance of immigration has been and is so great that it 
“can scarcely be overestimated.” : 

Epwakp SELF. 
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ANTI-VACCINISM. 


Two charges are made by anti-vaccinators which include 
all their utterances worthy of a moment’s consideration : (1) 
That vaccination does not protect from small-pox; (2) that the 
operation of vaccination is the means of introducing into the 
human system a large number of diseases and diseased conditions 
and predispositions, almost, if, indeed, not quite all known to 
pathology, and some known to no pathology but that of anti-vac- 
cinism. If these two charges can be proved utterly false,—and 
nothing is easier to any candid, impartial, competent, bona fide 
seeker for truth,—no rational person can pretend for a moment 
that there is any ground for anti-vaccinism, whatever there may 
be for reform and improvement in the practice of vaccination. 

To meet the first charge, it is evident that statistics of the 
mortality from small-pox in vaecinated and unvaccinated popu- 
lations, of epidemics of small-pox before and since vaccina- 
tion, and of the well, imperfectly, and not at all vaccinated 
in masses of population, in armies, and particularly in hospi- 
tals for the treatment of small-pox, must afford conclusive 
evidence. Such statistics exist to an amount practically inex- 
haustible, and are recorded with the greatest possible care, 
honesty, and accuracy in reports of the proper officials of every 
civilized government, of boards of health, and, above all, of small- 
pox hospitals. They all invariably and perfectly sustain the 
doctrine that a simple “ good vaccination” in the earliest infancy, 
even when made with virus of moderately long humanizatior, 
though it may, and does frequently, fail to prevent small-pox 
after adult age, wonderfully modifies the total adult severity, and 
reduces the total adult mortality and disfigurement from the 
disease. These statistics also perfectly agree in proving that 
effectual re-vaccination or even primary vaccination in adult life 
protects so completely that cases of small-pox, after either, when 
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done with virus not too far removed from the cow, are as rare 
as second attacks of small-pox, while no case of small-pox after 
either primary or effective secondary vaccination in adult life 
with fruve animal virus, has yet been reported. It is fully be- 
lieved by those by far the most competent to judge, that small- 
pox after perfect primary vaccination, followed by effective re- 
vaccination after the tenth year, with true animal virus, will 
prove to be as rare as third attacks of small-pox, of which per- 
haps a score are recorded in the whole history of medicine. 
This belief is based on observation of the typical perfection of 
the vaccinia induced by true animal vaccination, and its entire 
freedom from those irregular and unprotective developments, the 
tendency to produce which is one of the serious and frequent 
defects of virus of very long humanization. I cannot spare enough 
of my brief space to give even a few items of the statistics to 
which I have alluded, and which are easily accessible in almost 
innumerable publications. To those who have any doubt, I com- 
mend a careful perusal of Ernest Hart’s “Truth about Vaccina- 
tion,” the venerable Dr. W. B. Carpenter’s tract with a similar 
title, Dr. W. M. Welch’s admirable “ Report of the Municipal 
Hospital of Philadelphia for 1872,” Dr. Robert Grieve’s “In- 
fluence of Vaccination,” Mr. W. T. Tliff’s “ Small-pox and Vac- 
cination,” and the statistics of small-pox in both armies in the 
Franco-Prussian war. The list might be extended indefinitely. 
I will give but one illustration, suggested by recent reading. In 
1721 the population of Boston was 11,000. In the same year 
there were in Boston 5,759 cases of small-pox; mortality, 844. 
Over half the population had the disease, and one-thirteenth 
died. 

In 1872-3, an epidemic the most malignant and destructive in 
living memory occurred in the same city. Its average mortality 
among the entirely unvaccinated was considerably over fifty per 
cent. The population was about 265,000. The number of cases 
during the thirteen months, January 1, 1872, to February 1, 
1873, was 3,187; the deaths, 1,045. A very peculiar condition 
of things existed, the causes of which I have not space to 
explain, There were, practically, no means of isolation. In 
no way had the people of the Boston of 1872 any advantage 
against small-pox over their ancestors of 1721, except that 
yielded by vaccination, and even that most tardily afforded. 
But how immense that advantage! Without vaccination, the 
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epidemie of 1872-3 in Boston would have been terrific in its 
destructiveness. Let it be remembered that the disease, in the 
most malignant and contagious form, was present in every 
part of the city; that small-pox is a disease to which, with 
hardly an exception, every unprotected person is liable on ex. 
posure to its contagion. Were it not for vaccination, there 
would have been in these thirteen months at least 150,000 cases 
in Boston, and little less than 25,000 deaths, even if the epidemic 
had been no more contagious and fatal than that of 1721. It 
must be remembered, however, that it was very much more ma- 
lignant and contagious, and that the rate of mortality among the 
quite unvaccinated was much more than three times as great. 
What was true of Boston in 1872-3 was true of every city and large 
town of Europe and America during that dread visitation. None 
but the grossly ignorant will sneer at these assertions, for a very 
superficial study of the history of small-pox before the eighteenth 
century will afford the authentic narrative of variolous epidemics 
far more destructive than my hasty approximative estimate. 
There is hardly a year in which, among some of the barbarous 
and quite unvaccinated populations which Mr. Bergh considers 
so enviable in their immunity from the twin scourges of 
humanity, physie and physicians, small-pox does not rage 
and destroy with far greater destructiveness. I have said 
that nothing can possibly be more conclusive than the statistics 
in favor of vaccination, even as practiced before the wide 
adoption of the great reform to which I have already allud- 
ed. Even the anti-vaccinist must admit this, if they are 
accepted as honestly and truly recorded. If, after study- 
ing a few of these statistics carefully, any doubt remains 
in the mind of the student, let him obtain, by application to Mr. 
William Young, London, the anti-vaceine answer and refutal of 
what he has read, for, each and all, anti-vaccinism has essayed 
to answer and refute. If he carefully analyzes these answers 
and still has any leaning to anti-vaccinism, his case is indeed 
hopeless. Nothing can be more contemptibly and transparently 
dishonest and sophistical, well calculated, indeed, to convince 
poor, illiterate, credulous people by appealing to their prejudices 
and to the always present jealousy, suspicion, and even hatred 
which the poor entertain against the wealthy, the ignorant 
against those who are better informed, but laughably inadequate 
to satisfy any rational, educated, and unprejudiced person save 
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of the truth of the doctrines of vaccination. How do the 
anti-vaccinists pretend to answer these thoroughly convincing 
statistics? One great and leading trick is to show that, in 
a certain epidemic, more of the vaccinated than of the un- 
vaccinated died, utterly ignoring the accompanying fact that 
perhaps ninety-five per cent. of the population had been nomin- 
ally vaccinated. Another is, to state the entire mortality of some 
epidemic before vaccination in which it was very small, say 
fifteen or even ten per cent., and compare it with that in the 
same city since vaccination, largely increased in population, 
during an epidemic of terrible contagiousness, malignancy, and 
consequent fatality. Another still, to take the mortality of all 
(vaccinated and unvaccinated) in some terrible epidemic like that 
of 1869-74, and compare it with that of some exceptionally mild 
epidemic before 1798, when, of course, all were unvaccinated. 
When these and many other precisely similar and quite as 
dishonest trumpery subterfuges are, even to their contrivers, 
most evidently insufficient, comes the inevitable dernier ressort, 
the ultima ratio stultorum, to deny the truth and good faith of the 
statistics themselves. Every old wite’s tale, every rascally char- 
latan’s slanderous lie, every idiot’s exaggeration, is repeated and 
accepted as “ confirmation strong as Holy Writ”; but the most 
authentic, elaborate, consistent, scrupulously exact statistics of 
great armies, Government bureaus, composed of the assembled 
returns from a thousand sworn officials, or of great public 
hospitals, open to daily, hourly inspection and criticism, are 
“doctored” statistics, “cooked” statistics—in other words 
falsehoods, and masses of falsehood, the work of a con- 
spiracy of thousands of the noblest, most  self-sacrificing, 
truthful men in existence. A conspiracy so well organized, 
that from every hospital, from every civilized government, 
are published statistics of precisely the same character, thor- 
oughly corroborative of the inestimable value of vaccination. 
A conspiracy for what? To retain a little longer the loaves 
and fishes, the paltry income which accrues to a part of 
the medical profession from the practice of vaccination,— 
an income so small, so precarious, so insignificant compared 
with the labor it involves, that all physicians of any emi- 
nence, who are not actuated by a sense of duty, notoriously 
avoid and refuse the practice that wins it! The men who 
utter these villainous, wicked absurdities are not all so 
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utterly ignorant as Mr. Bergh. Some of them know better. 
They have studied the history of small-pox and vaccination, 
and are well aware that when the profession of medicine, 
almost to a man, adopted inoculation, the adoption involved the 
loss of that practice in small-pox which was by far the most 
lucrative source of professional income. They know, too, that 
when the same profession adopted vaccination, its doing so 
meant the abandonment of a far more profitable practice. 
Before either inoculation or vaccination were introduced, small- 
pox was as common among the wealthy and noble, as fatal to 
royalty itself, as it is now in those back slums of London, in 
which are the citadels and strongholds of squalor, vice, igno- 
rance, and anti-vaccinism. The greatest income ever earned by 
a physician before the present century was that of the famous 
Dr. Ratcliffe, and was mainly, if not entirely, due to his reputed 
great skill and success in treating small-pox. Every city and 
large town in England then had physicians famed for their pe- 
culiar skill in treating that dreaded disease, and winning fame and 
fortune from the reputation. If a single physician in the mighty 
metropolis of the world, with its teeming millions, were now to 
confine himself to the treatment of small-pox, that specialty 
which once, when that city held not one-third of its present vast 
population, enriched scores of his profession, he would starve. 
It would be rarely that he would have a paying patient, for 
small-pox is practically unknown among the most civilized, en- 
lightened, and, of course, best vaccinated classes, and, for the 
occasion, I will include with them the leaders of anti-vaccina- 
tion, who are, almost to a man or woman, very thoroughly 
vaccinated. 

All the sophistry of anti-vaccinators, all the shallow, baseless 
theories evolved from the inner consciousness of visionary pre- 
tenders to science among them, are utterly and absurdly inade- 
quate to meet the one simple fact, patent to all, requiring no 
laborious research to ascertain, that precisely as they are well 
vaccinated are people exempt from danger of small-pox, while 
those who are the best vaccinated as a class, doctors and nurses, 
may be said to enjoy perfect immunity even during epidemics so 
intensely malignant and contagious as to attack all the unvac- 
cinated, and many of the imperfectly or improperly vaccinated, 
exposed to their contagion. The favorite anti-vaccine theory is 
that small-pox is merely a result of bad drainage and neglect of 
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ordinary sanitary precaution, and that the immunity of the 
better classes is mainly due to improvements in plumbing, utterly 
ignoring the fact that long within the periods of written history 
small-pox was unknown in Europe and America, although all 
the conditions and causes which the sages of anti-vaccinism 
assure us are alone necessary and competent to the creation of 
the disease de novo existed to a far greater degree than now. 
Few things of the sort could be more amusing than an enumera- 
tion and analysis of the small-pox anti-vaccine theories of Spin- 
zig, Both, Nightingale, and the rest; but I must forbear, with 
the simple statement that every anti-vaccine attempt to invalidate 
this entirely magistral and conclusive fact in favor of vaccination 
involves the denial of the contagiousness of small-pox—a denial 
as self-evidently absurd as would be that of the law of gravitation. 

In regard to the second charge, let me say, at once, that it 
has been long alleged that syphilis was liable to be, and had 
been, transmitted by the operation of vaccination with humanized 
virus. The reports, however, were not made with such exact- 
ness, or by such authority, as commanded credence; and the 
accident has been of such prodigious rarity in all countries in 
which vaccination is properly done, that it was not till very 
recently, and by a most distinguished surgeon, pathologist, and 
ardent advocate of vaccination—Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, of 
London,—that a demonstration of the sad truth was at last 
made, which commands the implicit belief of even those most 
desirous not to be convinced. It is also a fact that a form of 
erysipelas, almost always slight, but always annoying and some- 
times fatal, has been observed about once in five hundred vac- 
cinations as generally done, and occasionally even after the 
most careful performance of the operation with the best human- 
ized virus. These two sometimes inevitable results of even care- 
ful vaccination with humanized virus, can be perfectly avoided 
by the use of that obtained by exclusively bovine transmission 
of original cow-pox, such as at this time is, or has very recently 
been, employed to the amount of probably at least one hundred 
thousand vaccinations daily, in the tardy but very successful 
effort to control and arrest a most threatening and wide-spread 
epidemic in America. In the use of such virus, the first terrible 
accident is impossible, and, quite contrary to my first apprehen- 
sions, erysipelas has never been reported,—the few, very few 
cases, which deceived not very competent observers having been 
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invariably of simple erythema, a trivial affection due to friction 
of the vaccinated surface from unduly active work or exercise. 
These two are the only diseases of which it could be truly 
said that, in certain instances, they would not have occurred but 
for vaccination. There remain, however, a considerable number 
of diseased conditions liable to complicate and follow vaccination. 
Some of these are the result of the effect of the slight constitu- 
tional disturbance incident to vaccinia bringing to the surface 
and making evident an eruption of disease already latent in the 
system sooner than would otherwise be the case, but the remain- 
der, without exception, have no real relation with vaccination 
whatever, being the direct consequences of filthy habits of life, 
gross neglect of ordinary care, very morbid condition of patient, 
and, above all, and in the most severe cases, malpractice, gross and 
often even incredible, of physicians; in improper methods, and in 
use of virus taken from improper subjects, at too late a period of 
the disease, or in a state of decomposition. Besides these, there 
have been a few very severe and even fatal cases in which, as a 
result of accident, reckless imprudence, or drunkenness, the vac- 
cinated arm had, when the eruption was “at its height,” been 
exposed to intense and continued cold. It must be evident to 
the reader that any discussion of these unpleasant complications 
of what is, at any rate nominally, vaccination must necessarily be 
technical and, to be instructive, of considerable length. In either 
case it would be out of place in the Review. I will, therefore, 
simply state that none of them have any but an accidental rela- 
tion to vaccination. As long, however, as every disease except 
small-pox is as likely to occur after vaccination as before, so long 
will innumerable diseases be attributed to its influence by the 
ignorant. It is most unfortunate that a body of pretended phil- 
anthropists who ought to know better, many of whom do know 
better, yet see fit to approve the inevitable post hoc, propter hoc 
reasoning of the common people, and so encourage, not only 
antagonism to vaccination, but antipathy, even hatred, toward 
the members of that profession to whom the poor have so often 
to look, and never in vain, for relief and remedy in their direst 
misery and need. The misrepresentation of anti-vaecinism, 
whether willful or the result of ignorance, extends to every 
detail connected with vaccination. For instance, a recent prom- 
inent authority calls vaccine virus a “disgusting mucus.” A 
still more scientific confrére considers it an equally disgusting 
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“pus,” while many others of the same school are sure that it is 
nothing but a septic product, in other words, an animal sub- 
stance in a state of putrefactive decomposition. Now, vaccine 
virus is a perfectly limpid, nearly colorless, and quite odorless 
slightly albuminous fluid, having no relation or analogy what- 
ever with the well-known organic secretions of which Mr. Bergh 
and Dr. Both speak so disrespectfully, and so far from being 
septic that the moment it becomes slightly so, as a result of 
decomposition, it ceases to be vaccine virus, or to be capable of 
inducing vaccinia. I notice this trifling matter because it gives 
an excellent idea of the utterly loose, reckless way in which these 
people pronounce dicta on purely scientific subjects. 

As a commentary on the wild ravings of De Lisle, Nittinger, 
Schiefferdecker, Bergh, and the more rabid anti-vaccinators on the 
deteriorating effect of vaccination on the human race, it may 
be worth while to state that since I introduced true animal 
vaccination in America, in September, 1870, there have been 
probably at least five thousand animals vaccinated. In vacei- 
nating each, it is my custom to induce from sixty to one 
hundred, or even more, vesicles. When the disease is at its acme, 
a very slight elevation of temperature is noticeable, but the 
animal feeds well, and, at the worst, exhibits extremely trifling 
symptoms of discomfort for a day or two. At the end of six- 
teen or eighteen days, no trace of the disease remains but some 
slight superficial cicatrices. These animals are then sold to 
farmers, not butchers. They are not of the right age for the 
latter. Formerly, farmers were suspicious of the effect of 
vaccination on the value of the animals, and I had practically 
to give them away to whoever would take them. For several 
years, however, this is changed. We find plenty of farmers 
to buy our heifers when we have done with them, and so far from 
being prejudiced against them, many farmers prefer vaccinated 
animals to others, and state, with confidence, that they are less 
liable to sickness, and especially to cutaneous disease, and 
fatten remarkably well. This may be an erroneous opinion, 
but its expression makes it very evident that a proverbially 
shrewd and careful class of men have come to a very different 
conclusion from Mr. Bergh, as to the deteriorating effect of 
vaccination. 

I may, perhaps, in conclusion, be permitted to give my own 
experience touching the two main and essential charges against 
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vaccination. It is now very nearly forty years since I began 
the study of medicine. With the exception of from two to 
three years’ service as United States staff surgeon, and two brief 
absences in Europe, all these years have been of active practice 
in Boston, and in the southern portion of that city. During 
my entire professional life, I have paid very unusual attention to 
the study of vaccination, and have had, both in civil and military 
life, very great and continued opportunity to pursue the study. 
In the army I had, as surgeon in charge of hospitals and medical 
director, extraordinary facilities for the observation of the pro- 
tective effect of vaccination in large bodies of troops, and in 
three large towns, and rapidly accomplished in each of the latter 
the “stamping out” of an epidemic which had raged with in- 
creasing extent and mortality for over a year. I had almost 
continuously under my direction, large, sometimes very large, 
numbers of cases of small-pox. In civil life I have devoted quite 
exceptional attention to the practice of vaccination, having in 
one year made nearly eleven thousand vaccinations. For nearly 
twenty-five years, in the total absence of all State or Govern- 
mental provision to that end, I have made a specialty of propa- 
gating and issuing to the profession the best attainable vaccine 
virus. 

In pursuance of this enterprise, about twelve years since, I in- 
troduced into America the method of true animal vaccination, 
and for nearly nine years I have practiced that method exclu- 
sively. This specialty necessitated a vast number of vaccinations 
of infants, and a daily, hourly attendance on these during their 
whole course. It also placed me in direct correspondence with 
probably not far from half the medical profession of this 
country; certainly, during the entire period, an aggregate of 
twenty-five thousand physicians of all schools in America and 
elsewhere. Thousands of the infants that I vaccinated have 
grown to adult, to middle age, and many have, of course, ter- 
minated their earthly career. I have always considered vaccina- 
tion by far the most important single duty of a physician, and 
have taken the utmost care that no neglect of mine should be 
the cause of any defect or irregularity in its accomplishment. I 
have tried to do my duty, but certainly no better than any phy- 
sician can easily do it. 

It is the great and all-sufficient consolation of my life that 
not only with my own hand have I shielded a great many people 
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from disease and death, but that I have also been the agent to 
afford to others the means of similarly protecting an almost in- 
calculable multitude, and I have the perfect happiness of having 
been the introducer into America and a principal means of 
firmly establishing here a reform in vaccination, a reform 
which takes from anti-vaccinism its only weapon that had either 
point or edge. As a result of all this exceptional opportunity 
to form a deliberate and accurate opinion of vaccination, I wish 
to say, with as much solemn earnestness as if it were my last 
earthly utterance, that I have never known among those whom I 
have vaccinated a single case of small-pox in any form or modifi- 
cation, except a certain limited number into whose systems the 
germ of the disease had entered before the time of vaccination, 
making itself evident within fourteen days after the operation. 
I have never seen or suspected in my own practice one such case 
as Mr. Bergh asserts to exist by millions. I have never had a 
patient die in any way that could be, directly or indirectly, 
ascribed to vaccination. I have never had the slightest reason 
to even suspect, in a single instance, that vaccination had in any 
way impaired or deteriorated human vitality, but have seen 
several cases in which, besides preventing small-pox, it was the 
means of carrying off certain trivial ailments, and of very 
decidedly improving the general health of the patient. I am 
very sure that my experience is precisely similar to that of 
almost every physician who has given to vaccination the solici- 
tous care that it merits and demands, and has omitted no part 
of his duty as a vaecinator. 

I have seen as many of the cases which anti-vaccinism at- 
tributes to vaccination as most physicians, but not one of these 
could be fairly so attributed. I have never seen a case of 
vaecinal syphilis, although from my reading I am convinced 
that such cases have occurred. I have seen many cases of 
vaceinal erysipelas in my own practice, but all recovered, and 
not a single case has complicated or followed one of the almost 
countless vaccinations which I have made with true animal 
vaccine virus. 

How is it, my eyes being tolerably wide open and having 
observed the course and result, immediate and remote, of tens of 
thousands of vaccinations, primary as well as secondary, that I 
have seen nothing in all these years, while Mr. Bergh, whose eyes 
are only just opening to the horrors of vaccination, and who is 
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certainly not very well educated to appreciate and weigh the 
value of symptoms; who has probably not observed the course 
and results of ten vaccinations, if he has of one; whose study, 
even of the literature of anti-vaccination, is apparently limited 
to the fifteen-page pamphlet of a wildly visionary theorist and 
a four-page London libel on myself, of which both his letter 
to Professor Chandler and his paper in the February Norru 
AMERICAN are little more than reprints without acknowledgment, 
—has seen so much ? 


I have heard of a school that is not 


Any school, 
But that where blind and naked ignorance 
Delivers brawling judgments unashamed 
On all things all day long.” 


Is Mr. Bergh, perhaps, one of its recent graduates ? 
Henry AvusTIN MartTIN. 
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BENTHAM was the first man in England to attack existing 
institutions for their failure to promote the public welfare, either 
to the utmost attainable extent, or to any extent at all. He was, 
in fact, the first laborer in the field which Burke opened to the 
public gaze, and he lived long enough to hear, and study, and 
analyze the arguments by which, in the period between the French 
Revolution and the passage of the Reform Bill, the Conservatives 
sought to avert the changes for which the Radicals had, already 
in Burke’s day, begun to clamor. This really wonderful man’s 
description of the way the conservative mind plays on political 
problems is, of course, to be found scattered all through his 
voluminous works ; but he condensed it in the most curious and 
in many respects the most acute of his politico-legal disquisitions, 
“The Book of Fallacies.” This reads somewhat like a series of 
exercises in logic for young students, but the materials for his 
examples are furnished by the various defenses of English 
abuses with which, in Tory mouths, he himself had had to con- 
tend. I refer to it mainly to prepare for the quotation of a pas- 
sage in which, after showing that, when conservatives consent 
to oppose change by argument instead of force, and acknowledge 
that the public is the supreme judge of what makes for its own 
welfare, they inevitably and almost naturally resort to fallacy to 
protect what they hold dear, he declares his belief that the 
demand for conservative fallacies cannot be so great in the 
United States as in England. He says: 


“In erossing the water, fortune gave British America the relief 
which policy gave the fox: of the vermin by which she had been 
tormented a part were left behind—no deaf auditors of the exchequer; 
no blind surveyors of melting irons; no non-registering registrars of the 
admiralty court, or of any other judicatory; no tellers by whom no money 
is told, except what is put into their own pockets; no judge acting as clerk 
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unde Praself; no judge pocketing seven thousand pounds for useless work 
for w .ich men are forced to address his clerk; no judge who, in the character 
of judge over himself, sits in one place to protect by storms of fallacy and 
fury the extortions and oppressions habitually committed in another; no 
tithe-gatherers exacting immense retributions for minute and never ren- 
dered service. With respect to the whole class of fallacies built upon authority 
—precedent, wisdom of ancestors, deeds of ministers, immutable laws, and 
many others occasioned by ancient ignorance and ancient abuses—to what 
readers soever there may be by whom what is to be found under these several 
heads has been perused, it will readily occur that in the American Congress 
the use made of these fallacies is not likely to be so copious as in that august 
assembly which, as the only denomination it can with propriety be called by, 
has been pleased to give itself that of the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” * 


This passage is remarkable, because it shows that Bentham, 
with all his acuteness, was unable to protect himself against two 
delusions, to which nearly all ardent reformers are exposed. One is 
the belief that the particular abuses in which he was most interested 
were the only ones which a nation needed to fear; the other is 
that, when abuses do not exist, none are likely to grow up. He 
apparently forgot that political society is very like a fertile soil, 
which produces excellent wheat, but if let alone by the husband- 
man will produce weeds in still greater abundance. Purity, no 
less than liberty, has to be maintained by eternal vigilance. The 
abuses against which Bentham fought in England, and a large 
number of which he lived to see extirpated by the aid of argu- 
ments which he had furnished, were the growth of ages, but they 
did not need ages to grow in. All that is needed anywhere, at 
any time, for the production of an abuse is that it be profitable 
to a class, and that public attention be diverted from it for even 
a short period. A political abuse is the conversion of power, 
or office, or money to the profit and gratification of a small 
minority to the detriment of the majority; and in every com- 
munity there exists a minority constantly striving for this con- 
version, and ready to take advantage of any conditions that are 
favorable to it. 

Here the minority has always existed, as well as in Europe. 
It has had more difficulties to contend with than in Europe, but 
these difficulties have not proved insurmountable, and the con- 
centration of the public mind for half a century on the anti- 
slavery struggle furnished the opportunity which Bentham did 
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not foresee. The minority, fifty years ago, seized on the public 
service, which was then far purer and more efficient than that of 
Great Britain, and out of it constructed an abuse precisely 
similar to those which he spent his life in attacking. They 
converted government offices into what they were in England 
in Bentham’s day—refuges for the dependents of leading poli- 
ticians. Nothing of all this did he foresee. Nor did he foresee 
that when these new abuses arose they would be—apparently in 
obedience to a law of the human mind—defended by precisely 
the same fallacies, produced in almost the same order, as those 
by which the English abuses were defended. Nothing is so inter- 
esting, in Mr. D. B. Eaton’s book on the British civil service, 
as his revelation that nearly everything, both essential and acci- 
dental, which we include under the term “spoils system” in this 
country, has its prototype among the old British abuses. It 
seems at first sight as if there was one exception—that nothing 
analogous to the British practice of selling the government 
offices could be found here. But a little examination shows that 
the levying assessments on office-holders is the exact equivalent 
of the British sale. Instead of taking the money for the office in 
a lump sum, like his British forerunner, the American politician 
takes it in annual installments. He is compelled to do this, 
because he does not sell for life to one man as the British office- 
monger did, but only for a short term of uncertain duration, and 
therefore cannot demand its full value from the first purchaser. 
In other words, the American office-holder rents, as it were, what 
the Englishman used to buy outright. 

It is not, however, this remarkable resemblance between Brit- 
ish and American abuses to which I propose here to call attention 
so much as the remarkable resemblance between the modes in 
which they are defended. To any one who is fond of studying 
comparative polities, the appearance of the old British fallacy, 
just as Bentham described it in the beginning of this century, 
on American soil, as a pure product of the American mind, 
without any importation of British seed or even interchange of 
views with British producers, is a most interesting and in- 
structive phenomenon. It is only recently, too, that it has been 
furnished in a shape sufficiently palpable for examination. The 
antislavery agitation can hardly be said to have supplied speci- 
mens of it, because the controversy there did not rage between 
the masters and the slaves, but between two—to all intents and 
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purposes—different communities. The political fallacy never 
appears in perfection except in a debate over an abuse between 
the man who profits by it and the man who lives under it, in 
which the former tries to persuade the latter that abuses are good 
for him, that his sufferings from them are imaginary, and that 
if he is wise he will desist from his remonstrances. If the 
negroes could have argued and agitated, the defense of slavery on 
the masters’ side would probably have furnished the best ex- 
amples of the political fallacy ever witnessed. Carried on, as 
the controversy was, with foreign meddlers, there was, on the 
slave-holding side, little argumentation about it. It consisted, in 
the main, of brutal and contemptuous defiance. It contained 
hardly any attempt at persuasion, and where there is no attempt 
at persuasion the fallacy does not appear in any form worth 
description or examination. 

To find it in perfection, we must go to the civil service re- 
form controversy of the last ten years, and, indeed, one may 
almost say of the last five years. For it is only within five years 
that the defenders of the spoils system have begun to look 
on the attack on it as a serious thing, to be seriously met. 
When the reform agitation first began, after the war, there was 
no politician who supposed that it had any force beyond any of 
the thousand visionary attempts to regenerate society with which 
a certain class of literary men is supposed to beguile its leisure. 
Their references to it were mostly jocose, and not respectfully 
jocose either, because, unlike the other crazes of fanatical reform- 
ers, it attacked the privileges and peculiarities of political men. 
They allowed references to be made to it in platforms, to be 
sure, but this was beeause such references cost nothing, and 
bound to nothing, and, like the usual seesaw about labor and 
capital, were supposed likely to draw some votes and were cer- 
tain to repel none. In Congress it was dismissed as a whimsy. 
When Mr. Jenckes brought it up, he met with no formal oppo- 
sition because nobody thought it worth while to oppose him. 
It was not possible to secure a real debate on it in Congress, 
and most allusions to it were received with laughter. When 
pressed as to their real attitude toward it, politicians would 
reply smilingly that they were, of course, in favor of it, as they 
were in favor of the general triumph of virtue and the reign 
of universal peace. They were even in favor of legislation 
about it, but never could be got to approve of any particular 
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piece of legislation. In the inner political circles, between 1868 and 
1878, it was known as “snivel service reform,” and was a source 
of much mingled disgust and amusement. The reformers were 
sometimes spoken of as a species of millennarians, at others 
as weak-minded people, who looked at political society as a sort 
of Sunday-school which could be managed by mild exhortation 
and cheap prizes, and whom it was the business of practical men 
to humor in so far as it could be done harmlessly, but not to 
argue with. Indeed, it may be said that it is only within the 
last two years that the practical politicians have undertaken to 
produce in sober earnest what they have to say in defense of the 
existing mode of filling the Federal offices. In other words, 
discussion of the system may be said to have only just begun, 
for without defense as well as attack discussion is not possible, 
and without discussion the public is never thoroughly informed 
on any political question. Unanswered argument on either one 
side or the other has always something of the dryness and inef- 
fectiveness of simple preaching. It is the clash of arms which 
rouses the popular attention. 

The friends of the spoils system have been the more disposed 
to wait in this case because they have had something on their 
side which is worth much argument, namely, habit, which is 
after all the greatest of political forces. “ Hast thou well con- 
sidered,” Carlyle says, “all that Habit does in this world of 
ours; how all knowledge and all practice hang down over infi- 
nite abysses of the unknown-impracticable; and our whole being 
an infinite abyss, overarched by Habit as by a thin earth-rind la- 
horiously built together.” The American people have grown used 
to the spoils system. No youth or middle-aged man remembers any 
other. Most men who have never given the subject any special 
attention do not think of any other as possible. To many it has 
come to seem as natural for all the offices to go to the victor- 
ious party as the spoils of the victory, as to see goods knocked 
down at an auction to the highest bidder. Nay, it has come to 
wear, in the eyes of many, the air of an American invention, like 
the Constitution itself, and an honorable feature of democratic 
government. A powerful presumption in its favor has thus been 
created,which has really thus far saved the politicians who believe 
in the spoils system the necessity of coming to its defense. They 
have relied, and relied with good reason, on a powerful and pro- 
longed resistance from popular habit to any attempt at change. 
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Any one who undertakes, therefore, to furnish out of the 
civil service reform agitation illustrations of the way in which 
American conservatives defend an abuse has not very abundant 
materials to stand on. The defenders of this particular abuse 
have not written or spoken very much, and they are seldom 
skillful or fluent with the pen. In the stage of ridicule they 
were prolific enough, but it is not possible to refute a sneer, or 
show the fallacy or falsehood of a joke. Nevertheless, such 
serious essays and articles as they have produced are excellent 
specimens of the kind of argumentation which Bentham so 
mercilessly exposed, and, in fact, so closely resemble the British 
Tory’s defense of his perquisites and privileges that it seems mar- 
velous that they should have been produced by men who have re- 
ceived their political and rhetorical training in this country. One 
of the best for my purpose appeared in the January number of 
this REVIEW, entitled “The New Political Machine,” by Mr. W. 
M. Dickson. It is not, by any means, a strong presentation of 
the spoilsman’s case: a very much better face might be put on 
it than Mr. Dickson puts; but it has the great merit of collo- 
eating, though not connecting, a number of the objections to 
civil service reform which circulate in a vague form among that 
very large body of persons who know little about the matter, 
and which have just enough plausibility to prevent their being 
looked into. In fact, Mr. Dickson writes as if he knew very 
little about civil service reform himself, but had been listening 
to the chance remarks on it made in hotel reading-rooms and 
in railroad trains, and had noted them down and thrown them 
together. 

He begins by confessing that he does not know what it is the 
civil-service reformers want. “ When one says,” he remarks, “he 
favors civil service reform, nobody knows what he meatis, if he 
is fortunate enough to know himself.” This is, however, an unfort- 
unate thing to say at the outset, because, if true, it would 
deprive Mr. Dickson of his only excuse for writing his article. 
He cannot refute the civil-service reformers if he does not know 
what they affirm, and it is, nevertheless, in order to refute them 
that he writes. This view of the matter, however, seems to have 
dawned on him very quickly, for, on his second page, he under- 
takes to describe what civil service reform does mean, though 
where he can have got his information it is, on his own showing, 
impossible to see. He says: 
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“Some want fixed terms and rotation in office; some want entrance 
to the service through competitive examination; some through the nomi- 
nation of members of Congress; some would have Congressmen pro- 
hibited from interfering; some suggest that constituents cease importuning 
Congressmen for appointments; some would prohibit Government officers 
from taking part in political management,—according to a famous executive 
order not likely to be repeated,—and would exempt such officers from 
political assessments.” 


He has here put together some things which all civil-service 
reformers do advocate, and some which some advocate, and one, 
at least, which no one ealling himself a civil-service reformer has 
thought of advocating. No civil-service reformer, for instance, 
advocates “ rotation in office”; there is no such thing as rotation 
in office in this country; there never has been and never can be. 
There is succession, and sometimes very rapid succession, in 
office, but there never has been a system of regular turns in 
office open to all citizens, and when Mr. Dickson says rotation 
in office, it is probably rapid succession in office that he means. 
But no recognized and sincere civil-service reformer has ever 
asked for anything of this kind, for the reason, among others, 
that it is one of the existing abuses to which he seeks to put an 
end. Nor does any civil-service reformer—so far as my obser- 
vation goes—ask for nomination by members of Congress, 
because this, too, exists already, and is part, and a large part, 
of the thing to be reformed. Indeed, accusing civil-service 
reformers of seeking these things is very like accusing John 
Gough of clamoring in his lectures for cheap whisky. It is quite 
true that some reformers suggest that constituents should cease 
from importuning Congressmen for appointments; but this is 
no more bewildering than that prohibitionists should, while de- 
manding that all rum-shops be closed by law, also suggest that 
in the meantime nobody should buy any rum. 

Mr. Pendleton’s bill was, we believe, thoroughly considered 
and approved of by the Civil Service Reform Associations before 
he introduced it. It is, in fact, the expression in legislative form 
of the change which the reformers seek to bring about at present. 
They all support it, and so does all that portion of the press 
which professes to favor civil service reform. Its operation is 
confined to Government clerks. “But,” Mr. Dickson says, “ the 
teachings of the doctrinaires on this subject have no such limita 
tions,”—“ what they seek is a graded service under which all 
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executive officers below the cabinet shall hold for life.” Who 
these doctrinaires are, or where their “teachings” are to be found, 
he does not say, and we have no hesitation in adding that the 
doctrinaires are the creatures of his imagination, and that he has 
never seen and cannot produce the teachings he describes. This 
he makes plain enough by asserting, in the next paragraph, that 
“in a word, it is proposed to apply to the civil service the rules 
and methods of the military service,’ and that “the propriety 
of this is the inquiry before us.” This is so obscure a proposi- 
tion that it might be difficult to dispute it if he did not go on to 
explain that he means by the application to the civil service of 
the rules and methods of the military service the creation of an 
army like the regular army, “a class separate from the rest of the 
community, subordinate only to one; by organization and disci- 
pline welded into one body with one soul—that of the supreme 
commander, the President.” He then goes on to show the dan- 
gers which would result from this increase of the presidential 
power. We are, however, saved the trouble of pointing out that 
the officers of the civil service would, under any system of ap- 
pointment, no more resemble the regular army, either in discipline 
or organization or habits, than the clerks of a bank would resem- 
ble an armed body-guard for the president or cashier, by Mr. 
Dickson’s again demolishing his own argument by declaring that 
his own fears are chimerical; that patronage, by whomsoever 
wielded, does the wielder no good; that no President, since 
Jackson introduced the spoils system, has been able to profit by 
it; and that the Congressmen have fared no better. Why the 
President does not make an army out of the vast body of officials 
who now hold office at his pleasure,—for there are not over two 
thousand whose terms are fixed by law,— Mr. Dickson does not 
explain. In fact, on this point he seems, whichever side he took, 
to have been so much impressed by the fallacy of his own posi- 
tion that he at once ran around to the other side to expose it. 
He is so much interested in his own dialectics that he occasion- 
ally forgets what his thesis is. 

In defense of the practice of permitting and even com- 
pelling Government employés to devote a large part of their 
time to political management, Mr. Dickson says that it is the 
natural and unavoidable result of the absorption of other 
citizens in their own affairs, and of their unwillingness to give 
time and thought to electioneering,—to which, nevertheless, much 
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time and thought must be given by some one in order to make 
party government possible. “There are,” he says, “ fifty thousand 
Republican voters in the city of New York. The management 
falls into the hands of the Republican national officers, and they 
rule the fifty thousand voters. But here the effect is mistaken 
for the cause, the symptom for the disease. Is it not quite 
apparent that these five hundred rule these fifty thousand simply 
because the latter permit it? We live in an age of infinite 
division of labor, of fierce competition. The tradesman or pro- 
fessional man must give his entire time to his business, or he 
falls behind in the race. These fifty thousand have no time to 
give to party management, and are very glad to have the Federal 
officers do the work for them. No doubt, in the absence of these 
Federal officers, there will arise local rings in New York who 
will take these fifty thousand as a necessary force to trade with 
the contending Democratic faction, and their last estate will 
be worse than their first.” He then asserts that polities is a 
profession, or, as he says, “both an art and a science of great 
complexity and difficulty, requiring for its understanding and 
management high capacity, reénforced by the training of a life. 
It requires a special class set apart for its study—a political 
priesthood.” If our politician be bad, he is simply the product 
of our democratic civilization, and such as the people want. 
Therefore we must, such as he is, let him alone. We must not 
sneer at him, because by sneering we “ get rid of truthfulness 
and manliness, and substitute falsehood and political cant and 
hypocrisy.” 


“Tn the discussion of civil service reform, the friends of the new policy 
are wont to refer to the practice of England. Let us imitate them here. 
There the profession of the politician is side by side with that of the doctor, 
lawyer, and preacher, ranking them all. Gladstone is a professional politician. 
Mr. Forster, one of her most eminent younger statesmen, recently said, in his 
rectoral address to the students of Aberdeen University, that he was a pro- 
fessional politician, and that he presumed some of them would follow that 
profession. In England, men of the highest character present themselves 
as candidates for office and solicit support. All is done openly and in a manly 
way. 

“We may, in America, continue to sneer at the politician and a ‘ political 
priesthood,’ but we are only sneering at our republican system.” 


We have quoted Mr. Dickson somewhat fully on this point 
because it is unquestionably, though not the strongest point of 
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his position, the most plausible, and that on which his argument 

will find readiest popular acceptance. Tens of thousands are 
reconciled to the “spoils system,” including the use of the public 
money by the party in power to pay its own election expenses, 
by the belief that, be the system bad or good, it cannot be 
helped,—that it is the product of human nature working 
through democratic institutions, and that, whether we like it or 
not, we must accept it and make the best of it. 

It is to be observed of this argument, however, in the first 
place, that it is simply a new application of the old doctrine 
by which all abuses have been defended and all improvements 
opposed ever since the dawn of civilization—that whatever is, 
if not wholly right, is unavoidable and the only thing that will 
work. There is none of the old English Tory fallacies which 
was so well known and did so much service, and it always 
enabled the Tory to wind up by telling the reformer that, if 
he wished a change, the best thing for him to do was to let 
polities alone, and set himself to work for the improvement 
of human nature. For every political abuse is undoubtedly the 
joint product of human nature and of the social conditions in 
which it appears. The absolute monarchy, the constitutional 
monarchy, the aristocratic republic, and the democratic republic, 
each has abuses peculiar to itself, and all can be defended and 
all have been defended, as Mr. Dickson defends the diversion 
of official salaries to pay men for working the party machine, 
by saying that they are the natural result of the system in 
which they appear. When Robert Walpole paid regular sti- 
pends out of the public money to members of Parliament to 
secure their votes, he justified it on the ground that it was the 
only way in which he could secure the majorities necessary to 
earry on the King’s government. He might have added that 
the corruptibility of members of Parliament was due in part to 
the condition of human nature and in part to the condition of 
English society; that they could not exist if the English people 
were not content with that kind of representative, and that he 
was not to blame for administering the government in the 
only way in which it could be administered. In fact, no abuse 
could ever be removed if its existence furnished a reason for not 
trying to remove it. 

There are probably few practical politicians, of those who 
believe in the spoils system, who will thank Mr. Dickson for his 
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New York illustration, because it shows too much zeal. The 
state of mind about public affairs on the part of the voters in 
this city which he describes would, if it existed, show that the 
fifty thousand Republican voters were totally unfit for free 
government. The reasons which Mr. Dickson gives for their 
submission to the leadership of the office-holders would cause 
them to submit even to a despotism without republican forms. 
If the only result of withdrawing office-holders from the work 
of management would be the appearance of local rings who 
would use the fifty thousand as a “mercenary force” to trade 
with, it shows that the fifty thousand would submit to any 
government, however base. No dictator could do more than 
use them as a “mercenary force” to trade with. Mr. Dickson 
consequently proves too much, for, if he proves anything, he 
proves that we need electioneering office-holders because the 
voters have ceased to care for self-government, and are ready to 
let any one govern them who chooses to take the trouble. 

We must suppose that he would, if pressed, say that he did not 
mean that the state of things in New York was a fair specimen 
of the state of things in the country at large. But if he did not 
mean this, the New York illustration is of no value. If the Amer- 
ican people as a whole were so absorbed in their private business 
as to make it absolutely necessary for office-holders to do the 
work of political management in order to prevent a stoppage of 
the electoral machinery and the disappearance of party govern- 
ment, the end of this form of government would be very near at 
hand. The truth is that if the interest of the community in pol- 
ities was not sufficiently great to provide volunteers for the work 
of looking after the machinery of election and of bringing voters 
to the polls, it would be impossible for the office-holders to save 
the country. It is ludicrous to suppose that it is these eighty 
thousand or one hundred thousand obscure, mediocre, and poorly 
paid men who keep alive the devotion of the American people to 
their political institutions. 

There is no reason to think that the interest of the voter 
in polities is any less here than it is in England. In fact, there 
are numerous reasons for thinking that it is far greater. Never- 
theless, in England it is found entirely unnecessary to have any 
appointed government officer assume the duties of party man- 
agement, or to offer the subordinate offices as the reward of 
party service. The number of offices which go to the victors 
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at an English parliamentary election, as “spoils,” is not over 
thirty, and these in the upper grades, and the subordinates 
seldom take any part in elections beyond voting. Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Forster, the “ professional politicians” to whose political 
activity Mr. Dickson naively points as an excuse for making 
eustom-house and post-office clerks electioneering agents, are 
among the great party leaders whose duty it is to embody its 
policy in legislation, and lead it in the parliamentary debates. 
It is not proposed by the civil-service reformers to put any 
restriction on the corresponding class in this country. On the 
contrary, it is for the purpose of making the men of this class 
freer to occupy themselves with great questions of state, and 
with the work of persuading and organizing voters, that re- 
formers seek to relieve them from the responsibility and labor 
of filling the subordinate offices with their followers and hench- 
men. It is because the class of Gladstones and Forsters has 
been growing smaller in American politics for many years, and 
seems in some danger of disappearing under the demands made 
by the spoils system on its time and attention, that the system 
is now so vigorously attacked. Mr. Dickson quotes one trite 
observation of Mr. Forster’s at Aberdeen, but he manages to 
forget Mr. Mundella’s declaration when in this country that, 
though a prominent member of the party in power, he could 
not control the appointment of a single letter-carrier, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s public statement in 1871 to his constituents that, 
“as to the clerkships in his own office [the Treasury], every one 
of them had just as much power over them as he had.” Never- 
theless, English parties have no difficulty in bringing their 
voters to the polls, and in raising money for the canvass, without 
the aid of Government employés, and without assessments on 
office-holders. 

There were over two million five hundred thousand votes 
east at the British election of 1880, and it is estimated about 
ten million dollars were spent on both sides, although less than 
thirty administrative offices changed hands at the close. The 
electioneering work was done by volunteers and the money came 
from private contributions, and the Government employés cared 
no more about the result—had no more reason to care, and were 
no more responsible for it—than other citizens. The motive 
power in this case was supplied by the popular interest in the 
great questions of the day as discussed on the stump by the 
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party leaders. It was the eloquence of Gladstone and Forster, of 
Harcourt and James and Hartington, in short, which drove the 
Tories from power; and it was with counter eloquence on the 
stump, and not with the activity of a few hundred gaugers, 
appraisers, and postmasters, that the Tories met the attack. 

It is true that the English voters are not called upon as often 
as the American voters are for displays of great political activity; 
but the difference in frequency of elections is not so great as to 
reduce the American voters to such a condition of helpless 
apathy that it is owing to the labors of the Government clerks 
that the candidates are selected, issues framed, and the verdict 
of the constituencies on men and measures brought out. In fact, 
we know it is not, by the example of politics without office- 
holders afforded by the history of the Democratic party since 
the war—an example which writers like Mr. Dickson constantly 
overlook, to say nothing of that afforded by the Republican con- 
test of 1860. In that year, the Republicans had no more office- 
holders at command than the English Liberals in 1880. Nor was 
there much passion for office, or expectation of office, among the 
men who then led them, or constituted their rank and file. 
Nevertheless, in that year the Republicans polled 1,866,352 votes 
against the 1,964,738 of Douglas and Bell combined, or nearly 
one-half of the total vote cast. In 1864, the Demoerats, though 
out of office and thoroughly discredited by the war, polled 
1,808,725 votes against the Republican 2,216,067, Lincoln’s 
majority being only 407,342. In 1868, the Democrats polled 
2,709,613 votes against the Republican 3,015,071, Grant’s majority 
being only 305,458. In 1872, the Democrats, even after commit- 
ting the immense folly of nominating Greeley, polled 2,834,079 
votes against the Republican 3,597,070, Grant’s majority being 
727,975. In 1876, the Democrats polled 4,284,757 votes against 
the Republican 4,033,950, giving Tilden a majority of 156,909, 
though they were led by men who had not held a government 
office in sixteen yeers. Is it not amazing that with this 
example of the devotion of the American people to their 
political ideas, and their readiness to give time and money to the 
expression of them, we should often be assured by Republican 
politicians that without office-holders’ “work” and taxes on their 
salaries, elections cannot be carried? The truth is, that when- 
ever a party is unable to find enough volunteers to give time and 
money to the canvass and organization of the voters, and the con- 
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duet of elections, it is a sign that if out of power it is not enti- 
tled to it, and if in power that it ought to lose it. The game of 
politics in a free country consists, or ought to consist, in the win- 
ning or keeping of the government by the party which brings 
most enthusiasm to preparation for elections, and can com- 
mand the services of the best speakers, and procure most money 
from its adherents. In polities, a party which confesses that 
it cannot win without using the Government officers to do the 
work of its canvass, and without making their bread depend 
on their doing it, confesses that it is unfit to govern. It is the 
next thing to the confession of a State that it can find no sol- 
diers among its own citizens to defend its independence. 

Mr. Dickson’s idea that politics must be the business of “a 
political priesthood,” and constitutes a sort of mystery with which 
only the initiated can deal, is another curious and interesting 
survival of the old Tory notion about “ statecraft” which pre- 
vailed in England down to the passage of the Reform Bill. It 
was unknown in the free states of antiquity. To the old Greek 
or Roman of the republic there were for free men no arcana 
imperii. There was no problem of government which any 
citizen was incompetent to discuss, and no office of state for 
which he could not judge of any man’s fitness, if he could not 
fill it himself. The idea that politics is a mystery, and politicians 
“a political priesthood,” grew up in the Middle Ages, when kings 
became the “ Lord’s anointed.” It was still strong in England, 
in spite of parliamentary institutions, down to the expulsion 
of the Stuarts. Queen Elizabeth rebuked, through the Lord 
Keeper, “those audacious, arrogant, and presumptuous members 
who had called Her Majesty’s grants and prerogatives in ques- 
tion, meddling with matters neither pertaining to them nor 
within the capacity of their understanding.” By the time the 
Reform Bill was under debate, the priesthood had passed from 
the king to the aristocracy, and the Duke of Wellington, as his 
lately published letters show, was unable to conceive of govern- 
ment administered by any body but the gentry. During the 
debates, a bishop asked in the House of Lords “ what the com- 
mon people had to do with the laws but to obey them.” These 
notions have disappeared over here, or, at all events, those who 
hold them do not venture to avow them. It is more than odd to 
find them presented among us in the form of an appeal to treat 
politics as a mystery, which the American people would do well 
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to leave to the sacred fraternity of henchmen, tide-waiters, 
appraisers, and gaugers. 

But, then, what can one expect, or what may one not ex- 
pect, from gentlemen who, like Mr. Dickson, gravely main- 
tain that “the principle of rotation” ought to be adhered 
to, because it was “impressed on the American soil” by Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, in their letter of instruction to Ovando 
(1501), when they told him to make a “change of authorities” 
among the Spanish officers, “so that many may have a share of 
profit and honor, and be made skillful in affairs”? The proper 
answer to this discovery is that Mr. Dickson has been reading 
in the wrong direction, and that he should have given some of 
the time he has spent on Spanish history to examining the sub- 
ject he is now writing about. When he says, after a glance at 
the Chinese system of competitive examinations, that “ the adop- 
tion of the same system here is in derogation of popular rights, 
limiting, practically, as we have stated, the appointments to col- 
lege graduates,” he confesses ignorance for which no excuse can 
possibly be found in the annals of any nation, ancient or modern. 
Here is a little table giving the result of forty-eight examinations 
in the New York Custom-house up to February, 1881, this being 
the only place where the competitive system has been thoroughly 
carried out in the United States : 

Percentage of 


number exam- 

Number Number ined who have 

examined. appointed. been appointed. 
Educated at publie expense 74 15 
: * academies { 41 21 
** colleges 8 16 


123 16% 


Ti will thus be seen that of seven hundred and thirty-one can- 
didates examined, only fifty were college graduates. The rest 
came from common schools and academies, and of one hundred 
and twenty-three appointed, only eight were college graduates, 
So that it would appear Mr. Dickson did not take the trouble to 
make even a slight inquiry about a matter which furnished the 
very foundation of his subject. In truth, had he investigated, he 
would probably not have written, or if he had collected facts 
before writing, his article would have been something entirely 
different. The largeness of his treatment, and the ease with which 
he disposes of the reformers, are due to his having failed to dis. 
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cover what they seek and what they are doing—a disqualification 
which he naively admitted at the outset, but subsequently, it 
seems, forgot. 

He says he “never reads the utterances of these gentlemen [the 
doctrinaires| without being reminded of what Cicero says of Cato 
— ‘wisely and eloquently described, says Lord Bacon: ‘Cato op- 
time sentit, sed nocet interdum reipublice ; loquitur enim tanquam in 
republica Platonis, non tanquam in foro Romuli?” This quotation 
would be more effective if Mr. Dickson had given any sign of 
having read the utterances of the doctrinaires. As matters stand, 
it recalls Bentham’s classification ot the persons who take refuge 
from the discussion of a proposed improvement in government 
by pronouncing it “utopian,” and * speculative,” and “ theoreti- 
eal.” Those who find consolation in this ery are, he says, (1) “all 
idle men—haters of business ; (2) all ignorant men, who for want 
of due and appropriate instruction, feeling themselves incapable 
of judging on any question on its own merits, look out with 
eagerness for such commodious and reputation-saving grounds; 
(3) all dull and stupid men, in whose instance information,— read- 
ing,—such as has fallen to their lot, has not yet been sufficient to 
enable them to determine a question on its own merits. Whena 
train of argument, when but a single argument, is presented that 
requires thought—an operation so troublesome and laborious as 
that which goes by the name of thought. -an expression of scorn 
leveled at the head of the author, or supposed author, of this 
trouble is, as far as it goes, a just, howsoever seanty and inade- 
quate, punishment for the disturbance attempted to be given to 
honorable repose.” 


E. L. Gopxm. 
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A NATIONAL MILITIA. 


THE existing national militia law was enacted in 1792, since 
which time no material modifications of it have been made. It 
will be conceded, even if the law had been originally perfect and 
adapted to its objects, that time and circumstance must have 
made some of its provisions obsolete, and experience have sug- 
gested changes in others. That the law was not originally 
perfect is sufficiently evidenced by the fact that President 
Washington, in the year following its enactment, earnestly 
urged its amendment, and that more than thirty of the annual 
messages of the presidents since that time have called the atten- 
tion of Congress to the subject. 

To form a just opinion of what changes in the law are neces- 
sary, we must first agree on the objects of an organization of the 
militia, and wherein the existing militia fails to fulfill those 
objects. It is also essential, in determining what changes are 
requisite, to inquire why all efforts to seeure any change have 
hitherto failed. 

The objects of the organization of the militia I conceive to be 
twofold: in the States separately, to provide a regularly dis- 
ciplined foree to suppress riot or insurrection and to aid the civil 
authorities in the execution of the laws; in the States collectively, 
to provide for the emergencies of national defense. Hence the 
provisions of the Constitution for a divided and yet a joint con- 
trol of the militia by the State and national authorities. 

So far as the States separately are concerned, it would natu- 
rally follow that their respective provisions for the organization 
and support of the militia would depend on their situation and 
local necessities; and such has been the fact. So far as the 
States collectively are concerned, it is vital that these disparities 
should not be allowed to exist, and that all should be equally 
competent to “ provide for the common defense.” 
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Assuming that the purposes named are the objects of an 
organization of the militia, it will be conceded that the existing 
militia fails to fulfill its purposes, by reason of disparity of 
strength and efficiency, and lack of uniformity of organization in 
the different States. 

To answer the inquiry why all efforts to reorganize the militia 
have hitherto failed, it is necessary to examine the provisions of 
the existing law and the changes that have been proposed. The 
history of the subject is interesting and instructive, but want of 
space forbids a detailed recital of it. 

The existing law requires every citizen between eighteen and 
forty-five years of age to arm and equip himself and perform the 
duties of militia training and drill. At the time of its enactment, 
the country had a population of less than five million, was sub- 
ject to constant and active Indian hostilities along an extended 
frontier, had unsettled difficulties with Great Britain, and threat- 
ening disputes with Spain and France. That every citizen 
should be a soldier was so much a necessity that it was promul- 
gated as a fundamental doctrine of republican institutions. 

As the Government became more secure and the population 
larger, it became apparent that it was impossible and unnecessary 
to enforce active militia duty upon the whole people at their 
individual expense. All messages of presidents, all reports of 
secretaries of war, Congressional committees, and specially 
appointed commissions from 1790 to 1840, concur in attributing 
the failure of the militia system to the impracticability of holding 
the whole population to militia service. Consequently, the first 
and, in fact, all subsequent efforts to change the militia law were 
directed to classifying the militia so that only a portion should 
be trained and held to service in time of peace. Various and 
ingenious were the propositions made for such a classification, 
and the failure to obtain any change resulted solely from the 
diffienlty of agreeing on any one of these propositions. 

If I have correctly stated the objects of the organization of 
the militia, the points wherein it has failed to fulfill those objects, 
and the eause of the failure of all efforts to amend its organiza- 
tion, the solution of the militia question appears to my mind 
ready and simple. 

The proper uses of a national militia were well expressed by 
Jefferson in one of his annual messages to Congress, to be “ not 
only to meet the first attack, but, if it threatens to be permanent, 
to maintain the defense until regulars may be employed te 
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relieve them.” General Gaines, in a letter on the subject, indi- 
cated another important feature of the value of militia training, 
by asserting that “many valuable officers and soldiers have at 
different times made their way through volunteer companies and 
battalions to stations of great utility and distinction in the pub- 
lie service.” 

If the question was simply how to organize an effective national 
militia, it could be very quickly and satisfactorily answered by 
any person of military education and experience. But there are 
certain limitations imposed by our form of government. that 
make the question a more difficult one. Under these limitations 
the question becomes, how can the National Government, under 
the powers conceded to it by the Constitution, provide that the 
militia of a large number of separate States shall be so equally 
efficient and uniformly organized as to be available for national 
defense when required ? 

If the solution of the problem be left entirely to the different 
States, it is evident that no State will make any greater expend- 
iture for the organization and instruction of its militia than its 
own necessities require. This we find to be the actual fact and 
the cause of the present disparity between the States. It is also 
evident that no construction of the Constitution will justify 
compelling the States to incur such expenditures as may be 
necessary to organize and instruct their militia for use in the 
common defense. 

fam one of those who believe that the powers conceded to 
the National Government over the militia are very much greater 
than it has ever exercised or claimed. The committee of the 
Federal Convention that reported the clause of the Constitution 
yiving Congress power “to make laws for organizing, arming, 
and disciplining the militia,” on being questioned as to what 
they meant by those expressions, replied that “ arming meant not 
only to provide for uniformity of arms, but included the author- 
ity to regulate the modes of furnishing, either by the militia 
themselves, the State governments, or the national treasury ; that 
laws for disciplining must involve penalties and everything 
necessary for enforcing penalties.” But whatever may be the 
technical or the proper construction of the powers of Congress, I 
do not believe in making any change in the relative powers of 
the States and National Government over the militia to which 
we have become accustomed by long habit and practice. In the 
solution of the militia question which I shal! suggest. no change 
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is required, and we may most happily eliminate any question of 
constitutional power. 

In my opinion, time and cireumstance have solved all the 
difficulties in the militia system for which statesmanship has 
hitherto failed to find the remedy. 

As I have stated, the principal fault of the militia law was 
early found to lie in the impracticability of holding the whole 
population to militia duty. Its absurdity is sufficiently apparent 
if we consider that if it were enforced we should have to-day an 
armed militia of seven million men. For fifty years the discus- 
sion was continued how to divide and classify the militia to 
secure only the necessary militia force. During this time, the 
country rapidly advanced in population and prosperity, and in 
the same proportion that it progressed, the militia law was dis- 
regarded. A new militia began to be formed by a process of 
natural selection, and volunteer companies were organized by 
those whose tastes inclined them to the “ pomp and circumstance 


of war.” Some of the States fostered and encouraged these 
“volunteer organizations until they increased sufficiently in 


numbers to furnish all the militia foree required. Annual train- 
ing days and the “ corn-stalk militia” gradually disappeared, and 
are now almost as completely forgotten as the law under which 
they flourished. 

There exist to-day in the various States about one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand organized volunteer militia. In some 
of the States they are paid for a portion of the time devoted to 
drill and instruction, are furnished with uniforms, and thoroughly 
organized and equipped to take the field at a moment’s notice; 
in other States they are foreed to support themselves at their 
individual expense, and are wholly unprepared and unfit to render 
service. Enough, however, has been shown by these volunteer 
organizations to prove their value if properly supported, and to 
indicate that in a total population of fifty million there is a suffi- 
cient number interested in military affairs to voluntarily furnish 
as large a militia foree as the country, under any circumstances, 
should maintain. 

These are the facts which have led me to the opinions I offer 
in solution of the militia question. While legislators have been 
endeavoring to find a mode of classifying the militia, the latter 
have classified themselves. We have to-day two classes of 
militia—the active militia, composed of volunteer organizations, 
and the inactive militia, composed of the body of the people, who 
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have absolutely forgotten or are ignorant of the fact that the law 
imposes any militia duty on them. It simply remains for Con- 
gress to recognize the existing condition of affairs by law, to 
accept the volunteer militia as all the militia needed in time of 
peace, and to make the necessary provisions for their encourage- 
ment and support. 

As to the manner in which the Federal Government should 
encourage the formation of volunteer militia organizations, to 
what extent it should provide for their support and dictate the 
manner and nature of their instruction, I believe that it would 
be impolitic to do many things that in the abstract would be 
conceded to be wise and salutary measures. Any interference 
with the organization of the volunteer militia force that now 
exists would be resented, and perhaps would result in disintegrat- 
ing it, and I therefore favor providing further for its sapport and 
instruction, rather than attempting the creation of a new force. 

One great obstacle to the self-improvement of the volunteer 
militia has been the small amount of the annual appropriation 
and the limitation on the purposes to which it may be applied. 
The annual appropriation was fixed by law in 1808 at two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, which is now an absurdly small sum when 
divided among thirty-eight States. The law has always been 
construed to limit the use of the appropriation to furnishing the 
States with arms, equipments, and ordnance stores, and conse- 
quently, in those States whose local necessities have not com- 
pelled them to supply the other stores which are needed, the 
volunteer organizations are obliged to furnish their own uniforms 
and overcoats, and have never been able to obtain the benefit of 
camp instruction, for the want of tents, blankets, and camp 
equipage. 

My opinion, therefore, is, that the first and most obvious 
amendment necessary in the details of the law is to increase the 
annual appropriation to at least one million dollars, and to pro- 
vide that the States may draw their respective quotas of that 
sum in arms, equipments, uniforms, camp equipage, or in money 
to pay their militia for annual duty in camps of instruction, as 
they may choose. 

The law should further preseribe the amount of drill and 
instruction to be required of the volunteer militia, and provide 
for annual inspections, by officers of the army, to determine their 
efficiency. The right of any State to participate in the annual 
appropriation should be made dependent on its passing laws to 
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organize and train its militia in the manner prescribed by Con- 
gress, and on the report of the inspector that such laws are com- 
plied with. Such an arrangement would obviate all questions as 
to the extent of the power of the Federal Government over the 
militia in time of peace. This, however, is not a merely specious 
device for evading constitutional questions; for, the results, i 
believe, would be more satisfactory than could be obtained by the 
most stringent laws. 

Space is wanting here for the consideration of details, but such 
as are adapted to this plan will readily suggest themselves. 

The conclusions which I have reached may be summed up in 
the following propositions: 

First. Divide the militia by law into two classes—the active, 
and the inactive. The active militia to consist of existing volun- 
teer organizations and such additional ones as may be formed, up 
to a prescribed number, in each State. 

Second. Increase the annual appropriation for the militia to 
one million dollars, to be apportioned among the States according 
to the actual number of volunteer militia organized in each, and 
allow the States to draw their allotted portion in arms, uniforms, 
camp equipage, or money to pay militia for camp duty, as they 
may choose. 

Third. Prescribe a simple and durable uniform, to be fur- 
nished by the United States, and to be worn by the militia when- 
ever performing any duty specified by law; allowing them to 
provide at their own expense any special uniforms they may 
desire for their own uses. 

Fourth. Prescribe the organization and regulations for the 
training and discipline of the militia, and make participation in 
the annual appropriation dependent on compliance with such 
requirements. 

I believe that Congress could be induced to amend the law to 
the extent I have indicated. The National Guard Association 
have signified that such amendments would be acceptable to the 
volunteer militia, and doubtless they would be acquiesced in by 
the people. I confess that I do not regard this as the best possi- 
ble plan on which to organize a national militia, but I consider it 
as the only feasible plan, and as such, prefer advocating it rather 
than to urge an elaborate plan that would arouse opposition, cre- 
ate jealousies, and inevitably be defeated. 


ALBERT ORDWAY. 
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PART X. 


On my return to the scene of my labors, after an absence of 
several months in Europe, I arrived in Vera Cruz October 13, 
1881, and at once visited the capital, to obtain from the Govern- 
ment the release of the antiquities I had stored in the National 
Museum. During my stay in the city of Mexico I made excur- 
sions to Tula, Teotihuacan, and two or three other places. On the 
first of these excursions I had the good fortune to be accompanied 
by Mr. Bliss, an American engineer, and by Mr. Mendoza, director 
of the National Museum. The railroad line passes through the cut 
made in former times by the Spaniards to carry off the waters of 
the valley. This vast work—the cut is in some places three hun- 
dred feet deep by four hundred feet wide—employed during many 
years seventy thousand Indians, while seven thousand women 
(tortilleras) prepared food for the laborers. At Tula, I found the 
Toltee house nearly destroyed by visitors and Indians. As for 
the palace, it is still intact. That vast habitation fills all who 
behold it with wonder. Mr. Bliss, who had read my description 
of itin THE REvIEw, confessed that the reality far surpassed his 
anticipations. On my return from the South I will revisit this 
place, to disinter the city itself and the great temple, La Rana, 
mentioned by Veytia. 

A few days later, in the course of my excavations of an 
ancient habitation at Teotihuacan, I found a very thin coat of 
plaster, of the same general charactcr as other layers found in the 
same locality, as well as Tula, but with this difference, that 
while the others were pain¥g/ted, this is covered with human 
figures in bright colors, the whole forming an immense mosaic 
surrounded by an exceedingly rich border. 

In the city of Mexico, while waiting for the Government’s 
action, I occupied myself with collecting books and visiting the 
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libraries and museums. I have found many things of great 
interest, but nothing that struck me so much as a collection of 
objects in copper, and especially a serpent of the most perfect 
finish. Japan has nothing that excels this, nor could it be sur- 
passed in Europe. Thus, then, ancient Mexico had made a 
degree of progress in art of which we know nothing, and of 
which this curious specimen gives but a faint idea. — 

The first of December found me in the city of Merida, Yuca- 
tan. On arriving, our first care was, of course, to find a lodging 
place. This was no easy thing; for though the city has a popu. 
lation of thirty thousand souls, there is no hotel, and on inquiry 
we learned that there were no houses to let. What were we to 
do? I hired a hack, and after a long search I fell in with an 
acquaintance of twenty-five years ago. This friend was able to 
accommodate my party of three with one little} unfurnished 
room. By the American consul here, Mr. H. Aymé, I was 
received as an old friend. ¥ 

The city of Merida, founded in 1542 by Francisco de Montero, 
on the site of Tihoo, possesses hardly anything in the way of 
public monuments except the cathedral, which stands on the east 
side of the grand plaza. The facade, which measures one hun- 
dred and eighty-four feet, consists of a plain wall, surmounted by 
a gallery, and flanked by two belfries of no great elevation. The 
edifice is two hundred and seventy-two feet in length, and the 
interior is imposing; it is divided into three aisles, with arched 
ceilings, supported on twelve enormous pillars in the middle and 
twenty others built into the walls. A number of little chapels 
open into the aisles on both sides. The whole gives evidence of 
solidity—a quality that characterized all the works of the 
conquerors. 

On the opposite or west side of the plaza stands the palace of 
the Ayutamiento, consisting of two galleries superposed—a sim- 
ple veranda of two stories. The plaza itself looks bare and 
bleak. The streets of Merida intersect at mght angles, and the 
city 1s a great checker-board. The houses are of one story, those 
of two stories being the exception; and though exteriorly they 
look poor and mean, interiorly they are admirably planned for 
comfort in a warm climate. The rooms are large, with very high 
ceilings, and they all open on a spacious court, surrounded by a 
colonnade gallery, which in some cases exhibits great elegance 
of style. This court is planted with flowering shrubs, banana 
trees, and palms. 
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The fortress, which in former times stood in the heart of the 
city, is now given over to destruction. Here were once ancient 
palaces, the vestiges of which will yet be disinterred. 

Thanks to the courtesy of the Gefe Politico, I was enabled to 
take photographs of several Indians of unmixed race, from the 
village of Cancel. I also made head-measurements of these 
Indians. I found them all to be in a very extraordinary degree 
brachycephalicand orthognathic. Theirskulls seemas though they 
had been all cast in one mold. Later I measured the heads of 
eight Indians from Papacal, and in these, as in the others, the maxi- 
mum antero-posterior diameters were the same as the transverse 
diameters. All, too, had the same shapely nose, the same well-cut 
mouth, small ears, and broad teeth — evidences of very uncommon 
purity of race. The body is well nourished, though the people 
live poorly and labor hard. Their limbs are slender —no biceps 
muscle, and the calf of the leg but little developed. They have 
no strength for lifting or carrying with the outstretched arm, 
but extraordinary strength for carrying burdens on their backs, 
partly supported by a band across the forehead. Furthermore, 
they can travel an enormous distance on foot. In case of need, 
they are unequaled for sobriety. They are men of low stature, 
this Maya race, but they are a sturdy breed, as their history 
shows, and they must have impressed themselves deeply on the 
Toltee civilization of Yueatan—or, as it deserves to be called, the 
Maya-Toltee civilization. 

In one respect, especially, these American civilizations are 
very remarkable—the brief period of their existence. The 
Toltee empire of Tula lasted from the year 650 to 1050 —four 
hundred years; the Chichimee empire from 1100 to 1521—four 
hundred and twenty years; the Aztee empire from 1323 to 1521— 
two centuries; and the empire of Guatemala, Tabasco, and Yuca- 
tan from 1100 at the earliest to 1522—four hundred and twenty 
years, and not so long if we admit the dislocation of the king- 
doms of Yucatan, which, at the time of the Conquest, were in full 
process of decadence and represented only a powerless feudality. 
I well know that the legends date from a much earlier period 
the foundation of the empires last named, but I do not aecept 
their chronology, and I will later give my reasons. I know that 
Juarros traces the Utatlan dynasty, though he calls it Toltee, 
back to a time many years anterior to the Christian era. In his 
simplicity he gives us a list of fifteen kings for that long period, 
which would make the mean length of a reign one hundred and 
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two years! But the mean length of reigns in Europe, as in 
America also, is twenty-two years, and according to that estimate 
the duration of the Guatemalan dynasty of Utatlan would be 
three hundred and thirty years; and as it was destroyed by Al- 
varado in 1522-3, it would have had its rise about the year 1192 
—a date which corresponds exactly with the time of the arrival 
of the Toltecs in Guatemala. 

I find in these facts a striking evidence of the common ori- 
gin of all these civilizations. All the different tribes were of 
one lineage. They all stood in the same grade of civilization, 
except the Toltees, who were more advanced than the rest. The 
several tribes came following one another closely, like the Ger- 
manic hordes in their invasions of the Roman world, so that the 
later-comers would press on their predecessors, compelling them 
to push on farther and to transplant their civilization. 

On December 21st we set out for Aké, expecting there to find 
monuments altogether different from those to be seen elsewhere 
in the Yucatan peninsula. Stephens has not much to say of 
Aké. The principal ruin, he says, is colossal; the whole he 
describes as cyclopean; in his eyes the ruins of Aké appear to 
be more ancient than any of the other ruins. He adds, quoting 
Cogolludo, that the Spaniards in their march reached a city 
named Aké, and there had a fight with a multitude of Indians. 
Thus, then, at the time of the Conquest Aké was an inhabited 
town. 

The ruins are situate on the hacienda of Don Alvaro Peon. 
Mr. Peon, when we cailed on him to obtain permission to visit 
Aké, received us with the greatest kindness, and gave us a letter 
of introduction to his major-domo, who was directed to place at 
our disposal the services of all the people on the hacienda. Aké 
is situate some thirty miles to the east of Merida, on the road 
to Izamal. Travel was difficult on account of the frequent rains, 
though the dry season was overdue. 

On our arriving at the hacienda, at seven o’clock in the even- 
ing, the major-domo, taken by surprise, had nothing to offer us 
but a cup of chocolate, but promised us better fare on the mor- 
row. Fortunately, we had some provisions with us, and, supper 
over, we retired to rest behind mosquito-nettings. At dawn the 
next morning we were up, and found the major-domo and his 
laborers awaiting our commands on the veranda. 


Aké was undoubtedly once the center of a great population. 
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Here we find fifteen or twenty mounds of varying dimensions, 
and in groups around the principal ruin, of which I shall speak 
presently. 

We directed our steps toward the first group to the north 
from the house of the major-domo. Here in front stands an 
isolated pyramid, in nearly perfect condition, made of great 
blocks of stone without mortar. It is about forty feet high, and 
terminates in a little chamber, the roof of which has moldered 
away, though the walls are yet standing. This pyramid, like all 
the others here, consists g@ three successive esplanades. There is 
a striking resemblance weeh these and the pyramids on the 
north side of Teotihuacan andthe pyramids at Palenque. 

To the south of this are two pyramids of oblong form, twenty 
to twenty-five feet high, and standing parallel to each other, 
while two other smaller pyramids are so placed as to inclose, 
with the larger two, a sort of court. The whole reminds us of 
the edifices at Tula and Teotihyacan known as “ citadels.” The 
top platform of these pyramids ‘Was very narrow, and afforded 
no room for buildings of any considerable size. A few seattered 
stones were all the débris to be seen, nor was there any indica- 
tion that the summit had ever been crowned with buildings. 

But the principal pyramid, with the singular monument which 
crowns it, is exceedingly interesting. Its extraordinary appear- 
auce, the great size of the stair-way, the strange style of the 
architecture, contradicting as it does all the other Yucageca 
nonuments—all seem to transport you into another world. I 

‘as, for a time, much annoyed by all this, for it appeared to strip 
my theory of al) its value. I asked myself, Is this a different 
civilization, or do these monuments belong to an earlier epoch? 
If you start from a true principle, everything fits into its own 
place, and harmonizes with everything else; you have only to 
keep vour eyes open, and you can read the history as in a book. 
But here I was puzzled. 

This singular monument consists, or, rather, did consist, of 
thirty-six columns,—for only twenty-nine of them remain stand- 
ing,—on the plateau of a great pyramid, about thirty-three feet 
high. The summit of the pyramid is reached by means of a 
giant stair-way, formed of rude slabs of stone from five to six 
feet in length, and differing in thickness from twelve to twenty 
inches. The columns had a mean height of fifteen and a half 
feet, to judge from those which are highest and in best state of 
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preservation. Each one consists of ten blocks, three feet nine 
inches in diameter, but varying in thickness from fifteen to 
twenty inches. I was told that it was all built without mortar, 
and that neither mortar nor cement was to be seen at Aké. 

Now, I observed one thing, namely, that the builders dressed 
the outer face of the stones constituting the columns; but the 
inner surfaces were left rough, so that there were gaps of from 
two to four inches. These gaps they filled with stone chips, and 
they must have overlaid the whole with cement or with mortar. 
Mr. Aymé, who was with me, was of a contrary opinion; and as 
the mortar had all disappeared I could not demonstrate the cor- 
rectness of my inference at the time. 

The columns inelose a rectangular space, and the esplanade 
on which they stand is 214.57 feet in length by 48.23 feet wide. 
The pyramid faces the west ; the stair-way is on the south side. 

What was the purpose of this curious structure? Was ita 
covered gallery? We find no débris on the surface of the pyra- 
mid. It is the only monument of its kind in all Yucatan, and I 
doubt if we shall ever discover its secret. If we are ignorant 
what it means, it is not for the want of conjectures, but it is to 
be observed that commentators make monuments (as they make 
authors) say many things they do not mean, and they are ever 
looking for enigmas, instead of accepting what is plain and 
easy. 

Many extraordinary theories have been offered with regard 
to the monument we are considering. One author holds it to be 
commemorative of periods or of reigns. Each of the blocks 
composing a column would represent a period or a reign; and 
as there are thirty-six columns, each made up of ten blocks, we 
have in all three hundred and sixty blocks. And since the mean 
length of a reign is twenty-two years, the time of laying the first 
block would be seven thousand nine hundred and twenty years 
ago at least. Such theories are absurd, and it is much more 
reasonable to suppose this singular monument to represent a 
covered gallery designed for games, for meetings, for public or 
religious ceremonies of whatever kind. 

Another singular ruin at Aké is the Akabna,—the “ closed 
house,” “house of darkness.” It is a vast strueture, with re- 
mains of dark chambers in which we find, again, the boveda, or 
bastard ogival arch, here constructed of great rough stones, like 
the pyramids and all the other structures at Aké. Hence, they 
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have been called Cyclopean, but improperly, for a Cyclopean 
construction is built of great stones so neatly fitted to one 
another that, in spite of their irregular shapes, you cannot insert 
between them the thinnest leaf of paper. The stones employed 
in constructing the edifices at Aké, on the other hand, are 
regular in shape, and are separated by considerable spaces. 
Calling the attention of Mr. Aymé to the rough, ill-joined stones 
in the boveda,—“ It is your opinion,” I said, “that no cement or 
mortar was used in the construction of these edifices, and that 
no sculptured stone or other decoration is to be found here. I 
hold otherwise on principle, though the facts are as yet with 
you. The builders of these monuments surely did not expend so 
much labor on them and then leave them incomplete; either 
these stones were once perfectly joined, and have since been 
corroded by time,—on which supposition they would possess an 
unimaginable antiquity: this is inadmissible, for, as you see, 
the stones are perfect with their angles and their rounded out- 
lines, just as they were when taken from the quarry; or, on 
the other hand, these walls and these bovedas were originally 
coated with cement, and painted in the usual way.” 

“What proofs have you of this?” asked my friend. 

I had no reply to make then, but a moment after, as we 
passed another mound, on which stands the ruin called Xnue, I 
proposed that we should examine it. 

When we had reached the top, the first thing I saw was a 
very fine bass-relief in cement, representing rhombs and _ flat- 
tened spheres, after the manner of the Palenque decorations. 
This bass-relief formed the right side of a large frame surround- 
ing some human figures, of which a few traces still remained. 
Then, beneath the immense exterior cornice, we found about 
ten square feet of a coat of cement, which covered the stones, 
closed the joints, and gave a continuous surface; we even 
found patches of the paint that had been laid on this layer of 
cement. 

Aké, supposed to belong to another civilization, another race, 
and to date from a high antiquity, was by this discovery proved 
to belong tothe class of cement-decorated ruins—the class which 
embraces the more ancient edifices of Tabasco, and certain 
structures at Labna, and at other places discovered by Stephens. 
This period I distinguish by the appellation of “cement and 
dressed-stone epoch,” in contradistinction to the more recent 
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epoch when the architects employed only dressed stone, as at 
Uxmal. 

The finding of the bass-relief, of which I have an excellent 
sketch, was a source of great encouragement to me, and I was in 
hopes of discovering other objects of the like kind elsewhere 
among the ruins. But in vain did I visit the Succuna and divers 
other nameless pyramids, for I found nothing, save one finely 
sculptured stone in a building near the palace. 

We also found at Aké superposed layers of cement like those 
found at Tula, Teotihuacan, and in other places. 

From the evidence supplied by its architectural style, we 
infer that Aké antedates Uxmal by a century or more, and that 
it was one of the earliest products in Yucatan of the Toltee, or, 
as I would rather call it, the Maya-Toltee civilization. 

On the last day of the year I was again in Merida. There 
I had the good fortune to meet Professor Alexander Agassiz, 
who was induced to accompany the expedition to Chichen-Itza. 
En route to Chichen we passed the first night at Izamal, and 
examined the remarkable bass-relief discovered some years ago 
amid the ruins of the Third Pyramid at that place. The princi- 
pal subject of this bass-relief represents a crouching tiger with a 
human head, the whole perfectly modeled. To the left of this 
figure are seen some curious hieroglyphs. Professor Agassiz 
admired greatly this work of art. Near Izamal is the terminus 
of the great ancient highway discovered by me in 1859, extend- 
ing from Izamal to Cozumel. At Tunkas, a village that was 
laid waste in 1848, during the revolt of the Indians, we found a 
military post. The commandant had received orders to place 
himself and his men at our disposal, so we had an armed escort 
to Citaz, which place also has a garrison. At last we came in 
sight of the Palace (or rather Temple) of Chichen-Itza, perched on 
an elevation of some eighty feet, and our whole company gave a 
shout of joy. There we decided to take up our quarters, beyond 
the range of mosquitoes, and defended against the attacks of 
Indians as well by the situation as by a guard of one hundred 
soldiers. 

I had no apprehension of an attack on the part of the 
savages; and though our little army was not called on to render 
any military service, the men were by no means superfluous. 
All the water required for my papier-maché castings—and that 
was a great deal—had to be fetched from a considerable dis- 
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tance, and the only vessels we had were glass bottles, for my 
men had neglected to bring cantaros. 

At day-break, the morning after my arrival, I set men to 
work clearing out the buildings preparatory to making casts of 
the bass-reliefs. At the foot of the stair-way of the north facade 
we find those great serpent-heads mentioned by Stephens; they 
closely resemble the two serpent-heads recently discovered in 
front of the cathedral at Mexico. The two columns that con- 
stituted the principal entrance are copies of the shafts that lie 
in the plaza at Tula. In the building known as the “Gymnasium” 
or the * Tennis-court,” we see the same serpent-heads we saw at 
Teotihuacan. We find, therefore, identity of religion, architect- 
ure, ornamentation—the same modes of celebrating the virtues . 
and the glory of the founders of the several states. 

This castillo (castle), or temple, as I prefer to consider it, 
stands upon the loftiest pyramid in Chichen. There are stair-ways 
on all the four sides of the pyramid, and the principal entrance 
was on the north. The edifice is twenty-five feet high, and nearly 
two hundred feet square. It consists interiorly of a wide cor- 
ridor surrounding on three sides—east, south, and west—a fine 
apartment, fronted by a portico of two columns, opening to the 
north. The pillars of the atrium and those of the inner door 
are covered with sculptures in bass-relief representing warriors 
or priests—the latter, more probably, for no arms are seen. The 
roof of the apartment is supported on two square pillars, seulpt- 
ured on all four sides. I have made casts of these pillars, as 
also of the columns of the door-way and portico. 

From the temple we passed to the Gymnasium. Here we 
made some magnificent casts of columns and of the carved 
wooden lintels. Of the two chambers of this edifice, one is utterly 
ruined, but a section of each of the two pillars that upheld the 
portico is still standing. On their bases, consisting of colossal 
blocks, are sculptured enormous serpent-heads. The second or 
inner chamber, described by Stephens, is entire, but the paintings 
that covered the walls have disappeared, through the vandalism 
of visitors. The only ornamentation that remains is the sculpture 
of the door-pillars and the carvings on the lintels. 

Underneath the Gymnasium is the famous chamber of which 
I published photographs years ago. I had no little difficulty in 
finding it this time, but when I did make my way into it, I was 
rejoiced to see that its condition was substantially unchanged. 
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Here I made some three hundred square feet of papier-maché 
easts. The walls of this remarkable chamber are, nearly all 
ever, covered with sculptures representing warriors and sym- 
bolic figures. From floor to roof there were five rows of bass- 
reliefs, one above another. Above each human figure is a hiero- 
glyph, as on the Tizoc Stone in the museum at Mexico. 

The largest and most complex edifice in Chichen is the 
“ House of the Nuns,” so called. It was probably here that the 
Spaniards intrenched themselves in their desperate battle with 
the Mayas. To conceal their flight, they tied a bell to a dog, so 
that the sound might lead the Indians to think they were on the 
lookout, and then, under cover of the night, made their escape 
from certain death. This palace comprises a vast number of 
chambers, supporting a great terrace, from which rise, in two 
stories, a number of smaller edifices, access to which is had 
by means of very steep stair-ways. Further, it is flanked by 
extensions. On the uppermost story we find above the door- 
ways stone lintels, covered on their face and on their under side 
with inseriptions. I have made casts of those of them which 
were best preserved. In examining this great edifice, we found 
indubitable evidences to prove that portions of the building were 
constructed of materials taken from other buildings. The fagade 
belongs to the original structure; but in the walls of the second 
story are seen sculptured stones laid promiscuously—all, how- 
ever, exhibiting the same style of ornamentation seen in the older 
portion. 

The palace called Akab-Sib, which lies to the north of the 
Nuns’ House, is a curious structure. It is very large, and consists 
of a number of chambers surrounding a terrace. There is no 
stair-way or other mode of access to this terrace, the use of which 
it is impossible to determine. 

Some four hundred feet to the north of the castillo we dis- 
covered another singular monument. Amid a heap of ruins we 
there found two of those never-failing serpent-heads, and a large 
fragment of an enormous statue, the counterpart of Le Plon- 
geon’s Chae Mool. This is the fourth statue of this kind, inelud- 
ing that of Mexico and that of Tlascala. 

Eastward from the castillo is seen the curious monument 
described by Stephens, and which reminds us of the singular 
structure we saw at Aké. It consists of several hundred 
columns, a little more than seven feet high, with square capitals. 
Most of the columns are fallen. 
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I have now made casts of nearly every monument of interest 
in Chichen. I deem it unnecessary to pursue any farther this 
line of research, which can only repeat the results we have 
already obtained. Accordingly, in the other cities to be explored, 
we will note only those objects which may be peculiar to them. 

On my return to Merida I attended a banquet given in honor 
of Professor Agassiz and myself. I shall ever bear in grateful 
remembrance the kindness shown me at Merida by official per- 
sonages and by private citizens. 

We set out for Kabah on the 23d of January, but en route 
staid a few days at Ticul, to explore a few small pyramids, in one 
of which two years ago were found three graves, with human 
remains and some articles of pottery. I had excavations made 
in this mound and in two others, but without result. In the 
meantime I sent a party to Uxmal, under the direction of Mr. 
Aymé, to make casts of the inscriptions in the Governor’s Palace. 

It was February 2d when we reached Kabah, and hardly had 
we trod the ground about the ruins when I made a discovery of 
very exceptional importance. I write these notes in a state of 
veritable intoxication: my joy knows no bounds, for this diseov- 
ery is the most significant one ever made in American arche- 
ology. The question of the American civilization is settled, and 
I have the satisfaction of knowing that my theory of the modern 
origin of those civilizations is established beyond dispute. 

In the middle apartment of the building called by Stephens 
Casa No. 2, on the front wall, is seen a design which, by itself 
alone, tells the whole story. It represents a horse with its rider. 

Horse and rider are designed after the Indian manner by an 
inexperienced hand, guided by an overexcited imagination. Yet 
it is impossible not to recognize both figures. The horse has his 
trappings; we see the stirrups; the man wears his cuirass. 
Unfortunately, a portion of the design is missing, and, further, 
a coat of lime was laid over it all, which I had to remove in 
part, in order to make a tracing of it. 

Now, what is the lesson of this horse and rider? Plainly they 
tell us that some subject of the cacique of Kabah, happening to 
be in the north of the peninsula, had been witness of a battle 
between the natives and the Spaniards, or, at least, had seen 
the new-comers, and, struck with astonishment by so extraor- 
dinary a spectacle, had returned to Kabah to recount his advent- 
ure to his chief, and to sketch, after the native fashion, the 
appearance of the conquerors. The proof is absolute that the 
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cacique was dwelling in his palace, holding there his court, and 
that the city of Kabah was in full prosperity. 

Further, the coat of lime-plaster laid upon the design gives 
increased importance to this valuable memorial; it proves that 
the cacique of Kabah continued to occupy his palace for some 
time after the arrival of the Spaniards. Surely, the design would 
not have been so effaced immediately after it was drawn, and I 
think it may be inferred that, for years after the coming of the 
conquerors, the cacique of Kabah remained in peaceful posses- 
sion of his chieftaincy. And the same is to be said of many 
another city not immediately occupied by the Spaniards. 

It is to be regretted that portions of the design are in a very 
bad condition. Thus the belly of the horse is wanting, as also 
a portion of the trappings toward the hind quarters. The heads, 
both of cavalier and of horse, are also effaced. 

The palace in which the design is to be seen has its facade still 
in fair condition, but the sides and the rear are in ruins. The 
facade comprises seven small chambers with low door-ways, two 
of which are divided by a little column with a capital. The walls 
are without ornament below the cornice; the frieze consists of 
clustered columns in groups of three, separated by a plain wall. 
It is worthy of note that this frieze rises obliquely above the wall, 
as we see in buildings at Palenque, instead of being perpendicu- 
lar, as in most of the monuments in Yucatan. A stair-way sup- 
ported by a half-arch gave access to the first story. 

Kabah must have been a great center of population, if we 
can judge by the extent of the ruins. Looking out from the 
top of any of the edifices or any of the pyramids, we see on 
every side other pyramids and other monuments. Probably in 
many instances the builders of Kabah fashioned the natural 
elevations of the locality into pyramids, as was done by the 
builders of Palenque. 

The most remarkable palace here is that called by Stephens 
Casa No. 1. This must have been the residence of the chief, 
and, without doubt, it is the most magnificent structure in the 
Yueatan peninsula. The ornamentation was exceedingly elab- 
orate, and consisted of nine rows of enormous heads set one 
above the other, and divided into groups of three by cordons of 
carved stone resembling the richest lace. It were impossible to 
imagine anything more marvelous, though the ornamentation is 
carried to excess. The whole reminds me of those gigantic idols 
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with many heads, one above another, seen in the Sandwich 
Islands and elsewhere in the Pacific. 

Unfortunately, the palace is simply an immense ruin. 
Perched, like all the edifices of the same character, upon a lofty 
three-terraced pyramid, it formed an oblong quadrangle, with 
great chambers opening on all the four sides. In the middle is an 
elegant little spiral stair-way, leading to the second story. All 
the lintels in this edifice are of wood, and most of them in good 
condition; in the other buildings, where the door-ways are 
narrower, the lintels are of stone. 

As for the monstrous heads that constitute the ornamenta- 
tion of Casa No. 1, and which we see also at Uxmal, Chichen, 
and elsewhere, though not in such numbers, I wish to point out 
the absurdity of the appellation bestowed upon them by sundry 
explorers. These heads have been called mastodons’ heads, and 
it was Waldeck (whose good faith I have always suspected) that 
first sought, by means of this appellation, to lead astray the 
public mind. He even went so far as to present, in one of his 
illustrations of Palenque, a perfect head of an elephant—a thing 
that never has been seen, nor never will be seen, at Palenque. 

In truth, who can recognize in the following description any 
of the characteristic traits of the head of a mastodon?—Forehead 
broad and almost square; eyes enormously large; no ears; 
formidable mouth, which opens across the whole width of the 
head, displaying the teeth. 

I come now to the two bass-reliefs reproduced for us by the 
great explorer Stephens, the significance of which he, however, 
failed to perceive. How glad would he have been, could he have 
understood the language of these two stones—language which 
cannot be misinterpreted. In short, these two bass-reliefs not 
only show that the monuments of Kabah are modern, and that 
these edifices were inhabited at the time of the Conquest, and 
later, but they furthermore give us a precise date—the precise 
date of the edifice to which the bass-reliefs belong. 

The cacique of Kabah was a powerful prince in his own 
country, as is proved by the magnificence of his palaces. He 
was doubtless suzerain of the neighboring districts, where we 
find in profusion the remains of buildings; and he was probably 
the ally of the sovereign of Uxmal, for we can trace the 
cemented highway which formerly connected the two cities. 

Now, at Kabah, as everywhere else, monuments, bass-reliefs, 
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sculptures commemorate events. The two bass-reliefs of Kabah 
are of the same class as Tizoe’s stone at Mexico, on which the 
pairs of warriors represent each a victor and a vanquished foe,— 
i. e., they represent the victories of the Aztees over the neighbor- 
ing peoples. What do we see at Kabah? In one of these bass- 
reliefs we have a man standing, in rich apparel, with an enor- 
mous Yucatecan head-dress of plumes. This is the victor, for he 
commands, he threatens the man kneeling before him. But in 
the other warrior, who is kneeling, we immediately recognize 
the Aztee warrior, with his modest head-gear and his scanty 
costume. 

The second bass-relief is more explicit. Here we have the 
same two men, in the same costumes, and in the same attitudes 
of victor and suppliant; but we have here additional evidence 
that the vanquished one is an Aztec, viz.: the fact that he holds 
in his hands and offers to the victor the Mexican sword, macana, 
fitted with chips of obsidian—a weapon that was exclusively 
Aztec. 

Our two bass-reliefs, therefore, in one of which the Yucatee 
victor is threatening the vanquished one, and in the other appears 
to be ordering him to begone, refer to a battle between Yucate- 
cans and Mexicans. They tell of the victory of the former and 
the defeat of the latter. 

Let us consult history on this point—a history which, it is 
true, has no precise dates, which is full of anachronisms and con- 
tradictions, but from which we can elicit a few facts that may be 
cobrdinated according to the laws of logic and reason. 

We know that the king of Mayapan, during a civil war, wish- 
ing to reduce Uxmal, called to his assistance the Aztecs. At that 
period, one hundred and twenty years before the Conquest, the 
Aztecs were hardly in a condition to render assistance, having 
only a short time before freed themselves from the yoke of Atza- 
potzaleo, and the era of their prosperity and of their conquests 
did not come till later. We may, however, accept the fact as true, 
for the presence of the Aztecs in Yucatan is indisputable, and 
probably it was they who introduced human sacrifices into the 
peninsula. These Aztecs settled at Mascanu, but later they were 
driven out of the country. Here, then, are two facts that will 
serve to explain the bass-reliefs of Kabah. 

Either, then, the prince of Kabah, as the ally of the sovereign 
of Uxmal, won a victory over the king of Mayapan and his Aztee 
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allies, and in that case the monument in question would date from 
the year 1410 at the earliest; or the prince of Kabah took part 
in a national war against the Aztecs alone, and had assisted in 
expelling them for good: on this supposition the monument con- 
taining the bass-reliefs would be more recent still, and would date 
from between 1440 and 1460. In either case, the palace would be 
of modern date. And inasmuch as all the palaces in Yucatan 
resemble one another, were erected by one race, are the product 
of the same architectonic inspiration, and are similar in their 
style, ornamentation, paintings, and sculptures, it follows that 
when we know the date of one we know the date of all. It is 
time, therefore, that an end should be made of the absurd claims 
of high antiquity made for these remarkable monuments of 
indigenous American civilization. 


CHARNAY. 


Notr.— Mr. Charnay writes from Merida, under date of February 9, that he 
designed in a few days to set out for the unexplored country of the Lacan- 
dones—a region which probably abounds in ruins. No news will be received 
of him from that remote quarter till May.— EpIToR. 


BOURBONISM IN VIRGINIA. 


SENATOR JOHNSTON, of Virginia, contributed an article to the 
February number of this journal upon “ Repudiation in Vir- 
ginia.” Those familiar with the senator's campaign speeches 
recognize in it an old acquaintance. 

It is one of a large lot of painted Bourbon balloons exhibited 
by Bourbon peddlers at our last political State fair, for which 
no purchasers were found, and which are now taken elsewhere 
for a market, in damaged condition. The excellence of these 
articles is extolled by those who take them from place to place, 
with all the seductive mellifluousness of the native Italian who 
originated this class of business, and, like the genuine Macaroni, 
they carry concealed stilettos in their belts, ready for dark work 
when the nights close in. 

Senator Johnston’s arraignment of the Republican party for 
affiliation with Virginia Re-adjusters is based upon its supposed 
lapse from financial virtue. Had the Democratic party effected 
this coalition with the Re-adjusters, as it sought to do in 1880, 
by an equal division of the electoral ticket of Virginia with 
Re-adjuster electors, no such foul suggestion could have been 
brought against it; for it has no bright consistent debt-paying 
record ; it has enacted no legislation ; it has given no pledges in 
the past interfering now or heretofore with any “bastard” com- 
binations it may make with Greenback heresies, with Horace 
Greeley crazes, or stark repudiation. Nobody would be sur- 
prised, nobody would complain, if modern Bourbonism made any 
combination, honest or dishonest, to extricate itself from the mud 
in which it finds itself under the leaderless, temporizing policy 
it has pursued for seventeen years. It has had but one principle 
and no leader in all these years,—that principle expressed in 
Pope’s lines : 

“‘ Get place and wealth, if possible with grace, 
If not, by any means get wealth and place.” 
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From Bayard, the Copper-head, to Greeley, the John Brown- 
ite; from free trade to protection; from penurious parsimony 
in appropriations to a pension bill that rains Federal money in 
showers upon the just and the unjust alike; from gold to green- 
backs, from greenbacks to gold, as the one or the other seemed 
most popular, it has vibrated back and forth until it is “Some- 
thing, nothing; ’twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to 
thousands.” 

The logic of Senator Johnston’s argument, if logic it may be 
ealled, is that because the Republican party, in order to break 
up Bourbonism in the South, ignored the Virginia debt issue 
as local, and inferior to other issues, and aided the liberal party, 
it beeame inoculated with repudiation. Good people, according 
to the senator’s logic, will be woven into that famous Bourbon 
shirt of Nessus, upon a Democratic loom, slipped over the bare 
shoulders of Republicanism, and finally tickle or scratch Repub- 
licanism to death. 

This proposed shirt-factory of the senator will prove a failure. 
His ignorance of the fallacy in his argument springs from the 
fact that he does not represent a manufacturing community, else 
he would have known that the warp and woof of Bourbon 
Democracy has for years been so essentially rotten that its loom 
can produce no shirting of a texture that will hold, even with the 
“body” given it by the “ good” people who leave the Republican 
party. 

Men do not seek the horse-pond to quench their thirst because 
they find a frog in the spring. No more will the debt-paying 
element of the Republican party seek the muddied and trampled 
waters of latter-day Democracy, because one litile toad is found 
paddling about in the pure waters of the fountain-head. If it be 
found, indeed, to be a noxious reptile, it is easier to fish it out 
and wait for the waters to settle again than attempt the hopeless 
task of purifying the stagnant, troubled pool below. 

There is a fitness of things in the holy horror displayed by 
Senator Johnston at the idea of a “coalition.” He delights in 
lecturing the “breed of bastard Repv™'icans, the progeny of 
Federal patronage and repudiation, who have deserted the 
Democratic party, and yet say they have not gone to the 
Republicans.” This lecture against “coalition,” from Senator 
Johnston, man, is as appropriate as the lecture upon debt-paying 
by Senator Johnston, Democrat. 
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His political career began in “coalition.” He, with half a 
dozen associate bolters, abandoned the Democratic caucus, 
united with the Whigs, and by a “coalition” elected Hon. R. M. 
T. Hunter to the United States Senate. Later in life, by a “ coali- 
tion” between liberal Republicans and Democrats, under the 
name of “True Republicans,” Senator Johnston was elected 
senator from Virginia, illustrating in his own person what is in 
truth the greatest danger of all “coalitions,” that they are apt to 
select negative men as their representatives, because positive and 
strong men have previously become obnoxious to one or another 
element of coalition. 

Verily, Senator Johnston, when he launches upon this jere- 
miad anent coalitions, shows that in forgetting the past he is not 
a Bourbon, unless, with characteristic Bourbon vanity, he believes 
that 


‘That which would appear offense in us 
His countenance, like richest alchemy, 
Converts to virtue and to worthiness.” 


The same may be said of every argument in that essay upon the 
debt question. 

It is not true that any settlement of the Virginia debt ques- 
tion made since the war has been procured by, or through, or 
with the assent of, the creditors of the State. 

The first effort at a settlement, in 1871, was purely er parte. 
No representative of any creditors appeared. No creditor was 
consulted. The legislature which passed the funding bill of 
1871 was not elected with reference to the settlement of the 
debt, Vital measures affecting the reorganization of the State, 
after her long bondage under military rule-—measures looking 
to the restoration of her autonomy as a State in the Union,— 
engrossed public attention to such an extent that the debt ques- 
tion had no place in the minds of the people. 

Why should the debt question have been prominent? The 
very constitution under which we sought to regain our sover- 
eignty contemplated “adjusting, with the State of West Vir- 
ginia, the proportion of the public debt of Virginia proper to 
be borne by the States of Virginia and West Virginia.” 

In the opinion of many eminent lawyers, adjusting with West 
Virginia the proportion of West Virginia was a condition preced- 
ent to any power to provide for payment of our proportion, and 
the legislature acted “ultra vires” in enacting any law provid- 
ing for paying anything until the adjustment “inter partes” had 
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been made with West Virginia. To-day, one of the strongest 
pleas of West Virginia against having any treaty with Virginia 
is that Virginia has slammed the door in her face, and arbi- 
trarily assumed a proportion of the debt as due by her, without 
giving her any voice in the matter. 

A legislature never elected to settle the debt assembled in 
Richmond in 1870-71. It was not composed of men wise or 
experienced. The then governor, partner of Senator Johnston 
in the “ True Republican” coalition, was a stranger to the domes- 
tic affairs of the State. 

A band of brokers organized a lobby to pass a debt-funding 
bill. The governor’s message as to the debts and taxable values 
of the State, ignoring the emancipation of slaves and destruction 
by war, overstated the taxable values by nearly $400,000,000, as 
the first assessment proved. The legislature, partly in ignorance, 
and, if common belief goes for aught, partly under influence of 
money, adopted a funding bill which, while it nominally set 
apart one-third of the State debt to West Virginia, so computed 
and compounded interest during the whole period of war and 
reconstruction as to make the debt $45,000,000 ; and new Virginia 
assume $30,000,000, an amount equal to the entire debt of the 
old State ten years before, regardless of the interest which the 
State had paid during the war period. The bonds given for this 
indebtedness were provided with tax-receivable coupons, self-col- 
lecting, as Senator Johnston describes them. The annual interest 
aggregated $1,800,000. This was, of course, more than the State 
could pay upon the then rate of taxation when her true taxable 
values were ascertained. Her ability to do so had been calculated 
upon false estimates of values. Her revenue proved to be but 
about $2,600,000, of which $1,000,000 was necessary to conduct 
the government, and twenty per cent. was, by the mandate of the 
constitution, specifically levied for the benefit of, and appropri- 
ated to, the maintenance of the public-school system. 

This funding bill, passed without consulting either West 
Virginia or any creditor, setting aside arbitrarily one-third 
the debt, and forever debarring any one refusing to accept it 
from a penny of interest thereafter, was as stark repudiation 
as any legislation since enacted, according to the logic of 
Senator Johnston. If it had been honestly carried out and 
the obligations met, they would have been not knaves but fools; 
for they incurred the odium of repudiation without reaping 
the benefits. 
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But the funding-bill lobbyist was no fool. He knew it could 
not be carried out. Immediately after its passage, with a great 
rush, these holders of Virginia bonds, to the amount of $30,000,- 
000, came forward, funded them, received $20,000,000 tax-receiva- 
ble coupon bonds and $10,000,000 West Virginia certificates. 
The annual interest on these funded bonds was now $1,200,000, 
which, being utilized for taxes already, left not enough money to 
pay the free schools and conduct the government. When the 
legislature next met, $15,000,000 of ante-bellum debt and in- 
terest remained unfunded. The speculator had rushed forward. 
Absentees, persons under disabilities, trust funds, court funds, 
infants’ estates, all slow-moving holders, the most meritorious 
class of creditors, had not yet availed themselves of the act. 

What then happened ? 

The identical lobby that with appeals for honor and honesty 
had procured the bill, re-assembled, demanded and procured its 
repeal, stopped the funding, and enhanced the value of their 
bonds twofold at the sacrifice of those entitled to share equally 
with them. 

Thus a debt that had theretofore been homogeneous was di- 
vided into classes, between which gross discrimination was made. 

The funded bond-holders used their tax-receivable coupons 
to the extent of $12,000,000. The State expenses consumed 
$1,000,000. What was left was insufficient to maintain the 
schools, although levied specifically for that purpose. Not only 
was nothing left to pay the interest on unfunded bonds, but 
the tax-receivable coupons robbed the school fund every year. 

This outrageous act of discrimination, this barefaced prefer- 
ence, which, if done by a tradesman, would have been sufficient 
to throw him into bankruptcy, was done by Senator Johnston’s 
party, and he sanctioned it by accepting a second election as 
senator. 

He talks of repudiation as if he were not a repudiationist, 
twice refined. He talks of the obligations assumed by the original 
funding bill as if he had not been twice a party, directly or indi- 
rectly, to a violation of the letter and the spirit of that act. 

But one way remained to meet the debt assumed by the fund- 
ing act of 1871, and that was to increase taxation. 

Did the Bourbon party, did Senator Johnston, favor an in- 
crease of taxation? They did not. They do not. 

This is an extract from his platform in 1877: 
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“ Resolved, by the conservative party of Virginia in convention assem- 
bled, that, while the conservative party, true to the past glorious history of 
Virginia, and proud of her good name and fame amongst the nations of the 
earth, would scorn to repudiate her just obligations, and are resolved to pre- 
serve inviolate the public faith and credit, yet we cannot but view with 
concern and anxiety the accumulation of our financial difficulties and the 
increasing weight of our public debt. Therefore we earnestly urge upon the 
leyislative and executive branches of the government the importance of using all 
justand honorable means of bringing about an adjustment of the obligations of 
the commonwealth which will bring the payment of interest upon our entire 
indebtedness within the resources of the State derived from the present rate of 
taxation, and do equal justice to all classes of our creditors.” 


This declaration—made at a time when five years’ interest 
on the unfunded debt had accumulated, and the tax-receivable 
coupons had intercepted over $1,000,000 of money collected for 
free schools; at a time when these coupons so curtailed the 
revenue that our jails were filled with lunatics, because the 
asylums could not obtain the money due them by appropriations, 
and our colleges were nearly bankrupt, by reason of the non- 
payment of interest on their endowment funds —was claimed at 
the time and has since been re-affirmed as a pledge by Senator 
Johnston’s party not to increase the rate of taxation. 

He applauds, as a debt-payer, Major John W. Daniel, when 
Mr. Daniel ran upon a platform, in 1881, prepared by Senator 
Johnston and others, which declared that “ we condemn repudia- 
tion in every shape and form as a blot on her honor, a blow at 
her permanent welfare, and an obstacle to her progress in wealth, 
influence, and power,” and in the next breath, in the face of the 
funding bill so sacredly mentioned by Senator Johnston, “ the 
conservative Democratic party pledges itself, as a part of its 
policy, not to inerease the present rate of taxation.” 

Senator Johnston knows that it is as much repudiation to 
promise to pay a debt, and pledge oneself not to levy a tax to pay 
it, as to refuse to acknowledge it at all. The latter course is the { 
more manly. If the latter be a Baron Trent robber, the former ; 
isa St. Giles thief. This species of honoris of the Aminadab Sleek 
order, which acknowledges the moral obligation to pay, but adds 
with nasal whine that, “ physically, alas! it is an impossibility.” 

But they contend that the McCulloch bill obviated these diffi- 
culties. Senator Johnston, directly or by argument, seeks to ex- 
culpate his party from the charge of repudiation by leaving the 
unpression— 
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First.—That the abatement in interest made by the McCul- 
loch bill was with the consent of Virginia’s creditors. 

Second.— That the abatement would have brought the current 
obligations within the current revenues if the bill had been 
carried out. 

Facts contradict both positions. 

The McCulloch bill was a broker's scheme prepared in 
Wall street. When its propounders presented it to a com- 
mittee of the legislature, they were asked if they appeared 
as representatives of the creditors. They replied in the 
negative emphatically, adding that the bonds owned, con- 
trolled, or represented by their syndicate did not aggregate 
$100,000. Virginia, under resolutions of her legislature, had 
advertised all over the world inviting her creditors to come 
forward for conference and codperate for compromise. The 
result was like the famous story told by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in his “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” <A visionary 
person conceived the idea that at a given moment, on a given 
day, every man, woman, and child in the world should scream 
“Boo!” to see how great a noise would be made. The word 
went out. The hour, the moment, arrived. The world was so 
upon tiptoe with curiosity to hear the noise that everybody 
forgot to say “ Boo!” until it was too late, except one old woman 
in the Sandwich Islands, who was too deaf to hope to hear. So 
of the voluntary debt settlement. Placarding the world pro- 
duced one response, from an old lady with $500 of the bonds, 
who said she was willing to do “ whatever the others did.” The 
remaining holders of $29,999,500 did not appear. 

When, therefore, the proponents of the McCulloch bill eame 
forward, it was hoped they represented some considerable 
element of the creditors. They honestly repudiated any repre- 
sentative characters, and the preamble of their bill negatives 
every pretension to the contrary, made or suggested, by Senator 
Johnston. It reads: 


“Whereas, it is believed by the General Assembly of Virginia that the 
rate of interest heretofore agreed to be paid by the State on the public debt 
is greater than can be borne without destroying the industrial interests of the 
State ; and, whereas, the Council of Foreign Bond-holders of London, Eng- 
land, and the Funding Association of the United States of America, limited, 
have, in view of this belief, expressed their willingness to jointly endeavor to 
obtain the consent of the creditors to an abatement in the rate of interest, etc.” 
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This is the only suggestion of the creditor’s consent. It was 
not his consent. It was an agreement of third persons to 
endeavor to obtain his consent. It was worse than that. It was 
a covert way, under pretense of authorizing this syndicate to 
obtain his consent, of placing in their hands powers of coercing 
him and enriching themselves without benefit to the State. 

The measure was in keeping with every other false pretense 
of honor upon the debt question which has marked the career of 
Bourbonism, and invested the brokers’ syndicate with greater 
powers of force and depreciation than any contained in the Rid- 
dleberger bill. 

True, it created bonds bearing a lower rate of interest than 
six per cent., to wit, three per cent. for ten years, four per cent. 
for twenty years, and five per cent. for ten years—an average of 
four per cent. But the coupons were still tax-receivable and the 
bonds exempt from taxation, which atoned for any falling off in 
the rate. 

It absolutely repudiated one-half of all interest then due 
upon unfunded bonds, and, further, discriminated in favor of 
funded bonds by allowing only one unfunded bond to be con- 
verted along with two funded bonds. It made every holder of 
bonds present them through the syndicate and pay it a com- 
mission, although he might prefer to attend to his own business 
with the State auditor. It attempted an irrepealable contract 
with the syndicate ; and, finally, it provided that, whenever the 
amount of money in the treasury was insufficient to meet accru- 
ing interest, the auditor might issue non-interest bearing cer- 
tificates, and sell at not less than seventy-five cents, the same to 
be receivable in taxes, thus subjecting the State to a shaving 
process of thirty-three per cent. per annum on _ thrice-com- 
pounded interest. 

This bill was passed. The syndicate at once began its “ per- 
suasions” upon the bond-holders. These persuasions consisted 
at once in making “a corner” in funded bonds, so that the 
holder of unfunded bonds must pay the syndicate’s own price to 
get two of those to fund with his. If he was too poor to pay 
two hundred dollars to get the use of his one hundred dollars, he 
had to sell, and the syndicate was ready to buy at its own price. 
Unfunded bonds went down. Funded bonds went up. The 
poor people of Virginia who held the unfunded debt learned, 
at a high price, the power of aggregated capital. Few could 
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afford to “match” by buying two for one, and they, for the 
most part, sold at twenty-three to twenty-four cents on their 
principal, and ten cents on their arrears of interest. The syn- 
dicate, or its friends, bought and funded—let us see: a one 
hundred dollar bond, with eight years and three months’ interest, 
bought at twenty-four dollars for principal and five dollars of 
interest, could be taken to the capital with three hundred and 
fifty dollars of funded bonds. A new bond issued for the one 
hundred and fifty dollars thus presented was worth, immediately, 
seventy-five dollars—a clear gain of forty-six dollars on an in- 
vestment of twenty-nine dollars to the purchaser. 

These are but a few of the hundred hardships wrought upon 
the worthiest and, really, the helpless class of Virginia’s creditors 
by the operations of this McCulloch bill. 

It enacted repudiation in terms, and it furnished means of 
effecting confiscation in the most evasive and insidious form, 
not for the benefit of the State or the relief of her people from 
debt, but for the behoof of a band of brokers bent solely upon 
a money-making scheme. Can any one deny, upon comparing the 
McCulloch and Riddleberger bills, that their difference, from Sena- 
tor Johnston’s stand-point, is not in principal, but in per cent.? 

Senator Johnston’s party passed this law. He advocated it 
through the length and breadth of the State. The people re- 
pudiated it at the polls, and him in the legislature, because he 
was a repudiationist, and now he, in turn, denounces his State 
as dishonest and his people as repudiationists. The world may 
judge how much of his argument springs from sincerity and 
conviction, how much from political disappointment and defeat. 

In 1879, the Re-adjuster party triumphed, and the Bourbon 
party, with its McCulloch scheme, fell to the ground, because it 
had lived upon false pretenses, force, and fraud. 

This article is too long already to go into the figures demon- 
strating the falsehood of the claim that the MeCulloch bill could 
have been carried out without an increase of taxation. The 
argument was based upon false estimates as to the outstanding 
debts, as to the incoming revenue, as to the value of taxables, as 
to every item of the account. The canvass of 1879 was con- 
ducted upon the pretense that on January 1, 1880, a large sur- 
plus would be in the treasury. When the Re-adjusters, after 
their victory, entered upon the duties of the Finance department, 
they found nothing in the treasury. They found a great mass 
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of the proposed McCulloch tax-receivable certificates ready 
for issue. They were forced to borrow money to run the gov- 
ernment. Neglect marked every feature of the administration. 
Half a million of money, due by defaulting treasurers, was 
uncollected and unsued for. Over $1,500,000 had been diverted 
from the schools. The schools and scholars had dwindled to less 
than half their number when the system was organized, and the 
school term was greatly shortened. The charitable institutions of 
the State were on the verge of bankruptcy. The jails of the 
State were filled with helpless lunatics, because the asylums had 
become too poor to receive them; apathy, inefficiency, imbe- 
cility, marked the conduct of every department of the govern- 
ment, and it was drifting rapidly to hopeless and helpless 
bankruptey, under the rule of a party that lacked capacity for 
everything save the high-sounding braggadocio of which speci- 
mens are here quoted. 

Senator Johnston says “this law was not compulsory.” It 
provided, in terms, that no interest should be paid to any holder 
of Virginia securities unless and until he came forward and 
funded under its provisions. The Riddleberger bill copies this 
language word for word, and this is the much-abused force 
feature. In answer to the honorable senator’s statement that 
“the bill” makes a “willfully false statement in regard to 
interest,” I append to this paper an account which forms a 
part of the preamble to the Riddleberger bill, and challenge Sena- 
tor Johnston, with the aid of any capable accountant, to alter a 
figure it contains. This account, and the action of the Re-ad- 
justers in beginning to pay it, constitute the best evidence on the 
question of who are the debt-payers in Virginia. 

The conservative Democratic party, as it delights to call 
itself, had been as false in its professions touching the negro 
and the elective franchise as it had been concerning the debt 
and the schools. By a system of trickery, through disqualifica- 
tions for petty offenses, and requiring the payment of a head- 
tax as a prerequisite to voting, and using every means to prevent 
its payment, they had virtually disfranchised the negro, and by 
& system of frauds in the counting and certifying of returns 
they had guarded against any accidents resulting from his casting 
a vote. The system was too complete to require any violence. 
Science in this, as in other perfected systems, had overcome 
friction. 
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The people of Virginia are an honest people, however 
much they may be traduced. They abhor fraud and punie faith. 
They are a simple and confiding people, and were long led in 
paths whose deviousness they did not know, but when they real- 
ized that they had been made the dupes of the Bourbons, they 
rose in their majesty and hurled their oppressors to the earth. 
It was a day of wrath when their eyes were opened; and the 
political coast of Virginia is strewn with wrecks, from the “ tall 
admiral” who undertakes the championship of a State’s honor 
he has done so much to injure, to the petty fishing-smack of the 
eross-roads politician. 

The Riddleberger biil speaks for itself. The reasons for every 

enactment it contains are given in its preamble. Space forbids a 
discussion of its details. Suffice it to say that the people who 
have enacted it believe that it makes liberal provision for the 
payment of every dollar of principal and interest justly due by 
the people of the State, and restores equality among creditors 
who were originally on the same footing, in favor of some of 
whom, and against others of whom, gross and unpardonable dis- 
eriminations have been made under Bourbon rule. Senator 
Johnston’s party feels no repugnance to the advocates of the 
tiddleberger bill, for, at the moment his article was in press, 
and from that time to the present, it has voted solidly for a 
leader who holds to the North Carolina theory of debt settlement, 
and in the last campaign placed the author of the Barbour bill 
second on its ticket as a compromise between debt-paying preten- 
sion and pronounced repudiation as expounded by the late 
Governor Vance. Virginia oceupies an exceptional and anom- 
alous position. No other State in the Union was dismembered. 
No other State suffered one-half the losses she sustained. Out 
of these grew equities and embarrassments to which no other 
State in the South can lay claim. She has, in the Riddleberger 
bill, provided for the payment of a larger per centum of her 
indebtedness than any other Southern State. Yet has Virginia 
been subjected to hypocritical aspersion by men who cover their 
own outrageous repudiation by diverting the public mind to her 
with their wild eries, until the country will, in the end, be made 
to believe that she who has done most to meet her honest debt is 
really the laggard and defaulter. 

It is not the first time old Virginia has been made the 
scape-goat by her Southern sisters, and her people are beginning 
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to realize the fact. The bitterness of her former allies and the 
kindness of her former foes work their effects. She is beginning 
to learn that she is not the hewer of wood and drawer of water 
in peace, and the bulwark in war, for ingrates and false pre- 
tenders. She is beginning to look elsewhere for alliances, and to 
realize that she cannot thrive chained to the rotting corpse of 
obsolete ideas. She begins to realize that a great revolution has 
swept over America; that with it came new ideas, change—social, 
moral, and political; that unless she adapts herself to existing 
conditions of affairs, she will soon lapse into oblivion and insig- 
nificance even greater than she experienced under Bourbon 
rule. Under Re-adjuster rule she has aroused herself. Her 
schools have increased from two thousand four hundred and 
ninety-one to over five thousand ; her scholars from one hundred 
and eight thousand and seventy-four to two hundred and twenty 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-six; her school term from 
three to five months. The funds diverted have been partially 
restored, and normal institutes are being founded. Defaulters 
have been made to disgorge. The eleemosynary institutions 
have been once more put upon their feet. The schools and col- 
leges have been paid what was due them. Reforms and curtail- 
ments have been made in the management of her public 
institutions. The debt question meets prompt settlement. Man- 
hood suffrage has been restored, with recognized constitutional 
qualifications. Population and capital are attracted. Railroads 
are built. New industries spring up. Mines are opened. Man- 
ufactories are started. Vigor, thrift, and industry are seen every- 
where. Virginia is awake and alert. She begins a new career, 
not only materially, but in thought and action. Our people 
to-day are as little wedded to any old idea merely because it is 
old, as the people of New York City, and as susceptible to the 
influence of reason and kindness as any upon the earth. There 
is @ class, small and growing smaller, which never learns, and 
never forgets, reminding one of the nursery song: 


“There was an old owl that lived in the wood, 
Wisky, wasky, weezle, 
And the only tune that he could sing was 
Fiddle, faddle, feedle.” 


Who represent that type of Virginia manhood, history will one 
day record. 
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In my opinion, the people of Virginia have reached that 
state of mind that Democracy has no preémption upon their 
allegiance, and Republicanism excites no terrors in their breasts. 
In the coming national contest they will cast aside the blind 
servitude of the past, and ally themselves with that party whose 
candidate is the best man and whose platform strikes them as 
best embodying their true interests. If, perchance, Virginia 
becomes a Republican State, it will be because Bourbonism 
waked her up to a sense of its loathsomeness, and “ye ancient 
Bourbon” will doubtless take his flight forever to realms of bliss, 
eroaking with his expiring groan, “bastard.” Yet English his- 
tory records that the bastard was, more than once, the hope and 
stay of the declining monarch when the sunshine pets of legiti- 
macy had fled as cravens. 

H. H. RIpDLEBERGER. 


A STATEMENT OF THE PUBLIC DEBT OF VIRGINIA, 


Principal outstanding at this date. Interest. Principal. 


1861, January 1. 
Sterling debt, bearing five per cent. 


$1,973,000.00 
Dollar ¢ debt, bearing six per cent. in 
29,533,582.90 
Debt guaranteed, bearing six per cent. 
294,130.00 
Interest. 


Past due and uncalled for at thisdate. $101,023.63 
Maturing at this date, January 1, 1861 944,156.38 


Total interest. . $1,045,183.01 


1863, July 1. 

The State of West Virginia was formally admitted 
into the Union June 20, 1863. The property and 
resources of Virginia, upon which the above debt has 
been founded, were, by this partition of the old Sta 
reduced—one-third of her territory and one-fifth o' 
her population going toform West Virginia. This, and 
the consequences of war to her and her people, made 
a loss of full 500,000,000 of property, anc her tax- 
able values were reduced from $723,000,000 to $336. aS . 
000,000, and her pean revenues from over $4,000 
000 to $2,500,06 


Principal, July 1, 1863. 
a debt, bearing five per cent. in- 


Dollar “debt, ‘bearing six per cent. in- 
terest . 29,827,712.90 


Bonds issued since ‘January 1, “1861, > 
discharge of debts contrac ted anda 
propriations made prior to that date. 1,340, 02 


Total principal, July 1, 1863................ eeceeceeeeee$33,141,212.91 
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Interest July 1, 1863. Interest. Principal. 


Post due January 1, 1861, and still un- 

January 1, 1861, and 
July 1, 1863, 4,909,533.07 


Total interest to July 1, 1863, inclusive . $5,964,716.08 


1863, July 1. 

Two-thirds of the above debt, principal and interest, 
to this date is assumed as Virginia’s equitable portion, 
in consideration of the partition of her territory 
population, and resources, upon the" well-establish 
| - nei a L— debt in such cases follows territory 

pon t basis, Virginia’s portion of the debt of the 
entire State is— 


Principal. 
Two-thirds of $1,973,000 sterling om. $1,315,333.34 
Two-thirds of $31,168,212.92 dolla 
90, 778,808. 62 


Total principal, two-thirds, to July, 1863, inclusive. 


$22,094,141.96 


Interest. 


Two-thirds of $6, 954,716.08 acerned to 

Less amount of. interest paid by Vir, 

nia since January 1, 1861, exclusive 

out of revenues of the present State 

of Virginia, the territory and re- 

sources of West Virginia being inac- 

cessible during that period, and con- 

tributing nothing thereto ............. 3,662,434.56 


Balance of interestdue and unpaid July 1, 1863 $307,376.17 


1871, July 1. 
Principal due July 1, 1863, in sterling 
$1,315,333.34 
Principal due July 1, 
1863, in dollar bonds as 
$20,778,808 .62 
Less amount of dollar 
bonds redeemed be- 
tween July 1, 1863, 
and this date .......... 3,710,449.67 


Total dollar bonds... _........... 17,068,358 95 


Interest from July 1, 1863, to July 1, 1871, inelusive. 


51.316, 333.34 sterling bonds at five 

oh’ #20." 718, 808.62 dollar bonds at six 


10,499,961 -42 
Less amount covering 
average time of the re- 
of the $3,710,- 
449.67 dollar bonds re- 
deemed .. $445,257.58 
Less amount “paid “in 
money during that 


rio¢ 1863, 
July 1, inclusive. 3,594,289.11 


4,039,546 69 


$6,460,414.73 
To which add balance on account of 
interest to July 1, 1863, as above..... 307,376.17 


Total interest to July 1, 1871..................... $6,767 ,790.90 


